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Agathon said to Socrates, “‘I cannot refute you.” 
Socrates answeréd; “Say rather, my dear Agathon, that 
you cannot refute the truth; for Socrates is easily 
refuted.” B. C. 470. 

Aristotle said, “I have gained this by philosophy ; 
that I do, without being commanded, what others do 
from fear’of the laws.” B. C. 384. 


Pindar said; ‘‘ Point thy tongue on the anvil of truth.” 
' “v " «B.C. 522. 


At Sot on-Avon abdut 4,000 aficient docu 

ments were discovered in an old walled-up 
chamber, Some, of them are dated as far back as 
1579, three years before espeare was matried, 
and it is hoped they will throw light on numerous 
obscure points in fee grees poet's life and early sur- 
roundings” Effort are niaking to secure an appeal 
in the case of M: Wilsdii, thé soninmlaw of M. 
Grévy. A new line of attack of the saloon interests 
has grown out‘ef the decision of the United States 








Supreme Court in the Kansas case, wherein it was 
held that the people cannot barter away the health 
of the public, as in the present traffic in intoxicants. 
On the strength of this decision it is proposed to 
test the constitutionality of all license Jaws. The 
matter will come up for consideration before the 
National Prohivition Convention at Indianapolis. 
The contest in Congress over the tariff bill promises 
to be a lively and. interesting one. Suakim was 
attacked by rebels who, after four hours fighting, 
retired, leaving several hundred dead and wounded 
on the field. On the British side Col. Tap and five 
Egyptians were killed, and fourteen wounded. 


RAPHAEL was once asked how he painted such 

wonderful pictures; he said, ‘‘ I dream dreams, 
and see visions; and then I paint my dreams and 
visions.” Dreaming things that cannot be realized 
is most unprofitable business, but picturing things 
within possible reach is the very element of success. 
Columbus saw a new way across the ocean before 
he passed over it; Newton imagined the law of 
gravitation before he proved it, and Watt made a 
steam engine in his mind before he wrought it with 
his hands. We must imagine, idealize, dream 
dreams, and have unutterable longings, before we 
exert ourselves to get better things and greatcr 
goods. Joan of Arc being asked why her standard 
was so victorious, answered: “I said to it, ‘Go 
boldly among the English,’ and then I followed it 
myself.” She told the secret of all success. Have 
an ideal, push it forward, and then go after it with 
might and main, then—success / 








UEEN CAROLINE MATILDA, of Denmark, 
wrote with a diamond cn the window of the 
castle at Freudsborg : ‘‘ Keep me innocent; make 
others great.” Canon Farrar says: ‘‘ The jewel of 
innoce ce is more than a crown,” and Dr. Munger 
recently wrote that ‘‘a man who is saved and be- 
comes a true man lays the founda’ ion of his success 
in his body ; he was first savedin his body and then 
all the way up; he first got into right relations to 
his body—secured the mastery of that, set and kept 
it to its right use and place, and on such a basis 
reared his structure of character and success.” 
Will our readers notice these wise words? The 
foundation of true success lies in the body. A vile 
life means a vile tongue, a vile eye, a vile touch, a 
vile body. What else can it mean? Children lose 
their innocence through pictures in windows, post- 
ers in streets, scenes on the stage. A father once 
said, ‘‘ We cannot prevent the birds from flying over 


160/ our heads, but we can prevent them from building 


nests in our hair.” Govern actions and we govern 
thoughts. Go not in the wicked way and you will 
not think wicked thoughts. Govern feet, hands, 
eyes, and ears, and you govern the mind. 





A TEACHER committed a great sin the other 

day. It was in the chemistry class. The sub- 
ject was ‘‘ Oxygen.” The book read: ‘‘ Take a slen- 
der watch-spring, bind a piece of match to one end 
of it, set fire to the match, and slowly lower it ina 
jar of oxygen. The burning wood heats the iron 
until it takes fire and burns with surprising bright- 
ness.” A pupil recited it verbatim. The teacher said 
to another pupil: ‘ You may recite what is said 
about the burning watch-spring.” Pupil recited. 
**Next may recite what is said about the burning 
copper wire.” Next recited: ‘Next recite about 
burning phosphorus.” Next recited. ‘‘ Next tell 
‘how oxygen is obtained.” Next told how oxygen 
is Obtained, and so on. ‘‘ Next.” “ Next.” “ Next,” 
to the end of the recitation. ‘‘Good recitation; 
you may take Chlorine next time. Dismissed.” 
Did. it oceur to those pupils that they would like to 
obtain oxygen and try these experiments for them- 





selves? Yes, in a far-off way, just as rl moves a 
dim thought that some time they may see Jerusa- 
lem, but itis only a thought, a hope, a feeble expec- 
tation. What sort of a teacher is this? One among 
ten thousand members of the same great army. 
Some one whose eyes are opened says, ‘‘ Is this pos- 
sible?” ‘Yes, my friend, it is not only possible, but 
actual. Chemistry is recited—not taught—his way 
ia this country, and it is a sin. 


AN old map, and a pure, child-like man! A rich 

man, an honest man, a kind good man, and a 
benevolent man, a man whose last work was to sign 
a check for a large gift to a benevolent institution! 
Such a man was that nonagenarian, W. W. Cor- 
coran, who lately died. Ninety years olf! And he 
kept his integrity! What a magnificent thing it is 
to leave a name associated with good deeds! He 
was a poor boy, entered business, failed, picked up 
again, paid all his debte, followed his better nature 
and his good mind, calculated success, was diligent 
in business, knew all the presidents except Wash- 
ington, was the guest of kings abroad, and the 
friend of the best men this country has produced. 
It is a grand thing for a country to own such a life. 
What, in comparison with this man’s life, is all the 
wealth gotten by sharp practice in Wall street? 
Here is gold that is worth its full weight in charac- 
ter. Who can estimate its value? 

Nothing moves young people like the lives of men 
who have conquered obstacles and commanded suc- 
cess. Teachers, you will be doing a great wrong if 
you do not bring the examples of successful lives 
before your pupils. 








T seems to happen just new that several life 
object lessons have been placed before our 
schools. The truths their lives teach will be most 
powerful in their influence on multitudes who are 
now where Mr. Barnes, Mr. Corcoran, aad Miss 
Alcott were fifty or more years ago, if teachers will 
do their duty. 

Miss Louisa M. Alcott has this week passed over 
to the majority. Her course was just this: at six- 
teen a teacher; in the war, a nurse to wounded and 
sick soldiers; then almost dead with typhoid fever, 
which left her all the rest of her life an invalid, but 
still a writer whose books have been read by thou- 
sands of delighted readers. ‘‘ Little Women,” 
** An Old Fashioned Girl,” and ‘‘ Little Men” have 
been the mort popular among students. She wrote 
nothing that is not pure and elevating. Her ideals 
were high, and she got somewhat nearer to them 
than the majority of women of to-day. She hated 
the butterfly life of those fashionable flirts who 
live to dress and dance, and tried to make the intel- 
lectual and moral character of her generation better 
by her pen and work. What may our girls learn 
from her? Among others, these: 

Woman has an equal chance with man in the 
world of thinkers. Mind knows no sex. 

Energy and application will accomplish success, 
Are brains necessary? Certainly, but it is not nec 
essary to be a genius in order to succeed, Miss 
Alcott thought and wrote herself out of the school- 
room into success, wealth, and fame. Thinking is 
a mighty force. There are thousands of girs who 
are studying to-day in our schools who could make 
life as much of a success as Miss Alcott did, if they 
would get their ideals above society successes. The 
chief end of a woman is not to get married. Mar- 
riage is a God-blessed institution, but nobility of 
thought is far better. If marriage comes let it 
come, but.by all means let intellectual and moral 
excellence come first. Miss Alcott lived and died 
an old-maid, and such an old-maid as the world 
loves to think about and honor.- Let us have more 
such old-maids! It will be partly the fault of our 
schools if we do not. 
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NEW NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE STATE OF 
NEW YORE. 


There seems to be a general scramble in this state to es- 
tablish state normal schools. Bills have been introduced 
into the legislature to establish new schools at Plattsburg, 
Jamaica, Fairfield, Saratoga, Whitesboro, Sodus Point, 
and Glens Falls. The school at Oneonta, established 
last year, wants $69,000 ; and New Paltz desires $60,000 
additional. Bills establishing schools at Saratoga and 
Plattsburg have passed the Assembly, and $45,000 appro- 
priated for Saratoga. Opposition to the bills, at first pro- 
nounced, now seems to be little, as there are so many 
counties that want a piece of this normal school pie. Mr. 
Ainsworth, chairman of the committee on appropriations 
in the Assembly, recently said that he had intended to 
vote against every bill making appropriations for new 
normal schools, but that he had changed his mind, and 
should now vote for every one, leaving it to the Senate 
to decide which ones of the baker’s dozen of these bills 
should become law. It seems to us that the arguments 
for locating another school so near Albany as Saratoga 
would be few and thin. If all the state normal school 
bills, now introduced become laws, they will add $200, 
000 to the yearly taxation of New York City, and more 
than $500,000 to that of the state. But this is not an ar- 
gument worth considering. There are other and stronger 
reasons why the number of state normal schools in this 
state should not be so rapidly increased as is proposed. 





CONCERNING SUPT. MARBLE. 


In another column we publish Mr. Marble’s remarks 
on manual training, before the Department of Superin- 
tendence, as corrected by himself. Our recent editorial 
concerning him has elicited many letters from all part, 
of the country, from leading teachers, and we are glad 
to note that we are not alone in our estimate of the 
value of his address. Among other editorial writers, 
Science of Feb. 24, says : 


“The most important question discussed by the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational Association, at its 
meeting at Washington, last week was, ‘How and to what extent 
can manual] training be engrafted in the public school system ?’ 
It occupied the entire morning of the first day’s session ; and after 
the reading, by Mr. Charles H. Ham, of Chicago, of a very 
thoughtful and eloquent paper, the discussion was taken up by a 
number of gentlemen, some of them the most prominent and in- 
tiuencial educators of the country. Of all who participated in the 
discussion, only one, Mr. Marble of Worcester, a gentleman whose 
idiosyncrasies on this subject we have lately criticised (Science No. 
257), opposed manual training,he even going entirely beyond the 
limits of the question at issue in order to ventilate his views. The re- 
ports of the meeting which reach us, go to prove that our previous 
judgment, that Mr. Marble knows nothing about manual training 
or the argument for it, was correct. We regret to understand, 
however, that at Washington he surpassed his previous efforts, 
and considerably exceeded the bounds of courtesy, in his treat- 
ment of those who favor manual training. The consciousness that 
one stands alone in the wrong of so great a question as this, must 
be irritating, but it can hardly be offered as an excuse for the con- 
duct in question. Argument by invective is becoming far too 
common in this country, and it is our duty to protest most em- 
phatically against its introduction into educational discussions. 
The advance of a great educational movement is not to be 
checked by abusing either it or those who regard it with favor, 
and it was this abuse, without a line of argument, which made up 
Mr. Marble’s fifty-minute harangue. President Butler, Dr. Bel- 
field, and Mr. Newell, very easily and briefly showed how entirely 
aside from the question it all was. The result of the discussion 
was the appointment of a committee of seven to draw up a course 
of study in manual training, and to report at the next meeting.” 

This is a just criticism, as will be admitted by all who 
heard Mr. Marble’s remarks at Washington. His article 
in this issue is much calmer and cooler. Whatever of 
likeness to argument there is in it, we shall try to 
squeeze out an answer. 





Do a little missonary work among your associate 
teachers who take no educational paper, and read no 
educational book. Send us their names and we will 
help you. 





CLASSIFICATION of your pupils is all-important. How 
many of your pupils are in wrong classes? How many 
are trying to do what they cannot do? 





WaT means do vou take to “‘make your pupils 
learn?” Be careful that you do not make the mistake 
of thousands and think that memorizing is education. 


Bz enterprising. Wake up! 


ATTEND all teachers’ associations within your reach. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


I have referred several times to my visit in the Santa 
Clara Valley, in which San Jose is situated, and I must 
indicate here some of my impressions of that country, or 
it will not be done at all ; for remarkable things succeed 
each other at a rapid rate, and one drives its predecessor 
out of the mind. I must say again that these are merely 
random notes, written solely because I feel assured that 
there are numerous friends asking, ‘‘ Well, what are your 
impressions of California?” I can only answer this by 
selecting at random from what I have seen. 

I believe that California is to be noted for its fruit, and 
not for its gold ; in other words, that its chief character- 
istic is its adaptability to fruit. The Santa Clara Valley 
is filled with cherry, prune, peach, apple, apricot, plum, 
olive, and walnut trees; there are immense vineyards 
also. Here is to be found the largest prune and the larg- 
est olive orchard in the world ; I visited the former and 
passed near the latter. The prunes raised are the French 
variety, and bring an excellent price. I could give facts 
and figures that show the profitableness of fruit raising, 
but I am not ‘ booming” the country. There are other 
parts of the country just as good as this for fruit raising. 
I found one man with ten acres that he had purchased 
for $4,500 that gave him over $1,000 clear last year. 
Land with fruit trees sells at $350 to $500 per acre. The 
climate is mild, there is rarely any snow and freezing. 
It is not hot in summer, so that those who are out of 
health could make a living here easily, and be out of 
doors and improve physically at the same time. As 
there are many teachers at the East who need both these 
conditions, I can recommend them to investigate Califor- 
nia. Prof. Charles Allen, of the normal school at San 
Jose, could give them the names of the proper persons to 
consult in the matter. 

I have no doubt that some of the large delegation that 
will come to the National Association in July next will 
visit the “‘ fruit sections” of the state. Iam told that the 
San Francisco Board of Trade intend to give an excur- 
sion for the purpose of exhibiting the country, and pre- 
sume that the Santa Clara Valley will be selected as one 
point. I visited one ‘“ winery” here that had bought 
grapes and made over 60,000 gallons of claret wine. 
(The grape-grower usually sells his grapes to the wine- 
maker.) This wine sold for eleven cents per gallon at 
the winery, a little over three dollars per barrel. And 
here are two points that I confess look serious tome. (1) 
The low price of the fruit ; (2) the cost of picking it. The 
prunes seem to keep up a good price, and will for many 
years, as they are of the best kind ; the other fruits pay 
well enough, perhaps, but it seemed to me that there was 
a downward tendency. Then the price of labor is high 
here ; it is also scarce. The political papers how] against 
the Chinese, but the farmers declare they could not 
exist without them. I found the “ hired girls” on the 
farms had become a rarity. John Chinaman takes her 
place, and the former takes the washing into town to be 
done at the Chinese Laundry. The average price of a 
laborer is $2.00 per day, just about what the average 
teacher gets. 

Fruit raising is evidently to become the great business of 
some sections, and it can be done by women who have 
common sense. I met several teachers who had recuper- 
ated here by raising fruit. They had made money, too, 
by the rise in lands. A. M. K. 





WE note by the Santa Barbara Press that Prof. Amos 
M. Kellogg visited the public schools of that city under 
the guidance of Mr. Edward Ivison,a member of the 
School Board. This gentleman is a brother of Mr. Henry 
Ivison of the celebrated firm of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co., Educational Publishers. It seems that the Ivison 
family have instincts toward education, no matter 
whether by the Atlantic or Pacific coast; they win the 
high esteem of any community they are in, for activity, 
earnestness, and uprightness. 


AN ITEM FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 

Dakota territory outranks in education fifteen states 
of the Union in her permanent school property, employ- 
ing more teachers than fourteen of the states, and ex- 
pends more money for school purposes than twenty-three 
of the states, including five New England and thirteen 
Southern states, and but three states in the Union 
have a less percentage of illiteracy to the entire popula- 
tion of the state than has Dakota. Good for Dakota! 








THE weight of testimony coming from the South indi- 
cates not only the necessity for better educational facili- 





ties, but the desire for it. 





CHANGES GOING ON IN HARVARD. 


From the report of President Eliot, of Harvard, we 
learn that the most important improvement in the col- 
lege instruction made in 1886-7 was the enlargement of 
the nstruction in English literature. Greek is losing a 
little ground, but Latin and French are holding their 
own, and German, history, mathematics, and the 
sciences are gaining ground ; but President Eliot says no 
useful inferences concerning the activity or worth of 
any department can be drawn from the mere number of 
students who enter it in the freshman year. The presi- 
dent also says that the experience of the year indicates 
that the chapel services can be usefully and honorably 
maintained on the method of voluntary attendance. 
Religious interest among the students has increased 
with the abandonment of prescribed attendance, and the 
serious-minded students have now the wholesome feeling 
that they are themselves partly responsible for maintain- 
ing and enlarging religious influences at the university. 


An Omaha newspaper has collected nearly $10,000 for 
the three teachers—Miss Shattuck, who lost both lower 
limbs ; Miss Boyce, three of whose pupils died in her 
arms ; and Miss Freeman, who succeeded in conveying 
all of the little ones to a place of safety in the great bliz- 
zard of this winter. 








ASSEMBLYMAN TALLMADGE, of the New York legisla- 
ture, has introduced several bills which will have the 
effect of re-organizing the educational department of 
Brooklyn. One of the bills terminates the official exist- 
ence of the board of education of Brooklyn on June 30 
1888, and empowers Mayor Chapin to appoint a new 
board, half of them Republicans, and the other half 
Democrats. Another bill puts in the hands of the 
Superintendent of Education of Brooklyn the authority 
to nominate to the board of education all the principals 
of schools. A third bill authorizes the board of educa- 
tion to appoint every three years a superintendent of 
education. 





TREASURE-TROVE for March will specially please the 
teachers by reason of such contributions as “‘ The Evolu- 
tion of a Hat,” by Wolstan Dixey, and ‘‘The New York 
Ambulance Service,” by Mark Lane ; both illustrated by 
Mr. F. A. Feraud ; ‘‘ The Rocky Mountain State,” with 
illustrations, in “‘Our Own Land” Series; Battle Paper 
No. XVI. by Col. Shrapnel, with map ;‘‘ Harriet Hosmer,” 
with portrait ; ‘‘ Turning Points of Freedom” No. I., by 
Bertha Watson, an account of the Italian Struggle, with 
a portrait of Victor Emmanuel. The Natural History 
page contains an account of ‘‘The Reindeer at Home” 
by M. P. Tenney, illustrated. 

The department of ‘‘ Work for Busy Fingers” by Ber- 
tha Allen, contains suggestions for making some very 
pretty articles, with illustrations by Amy M. Kellogg. 

The attractions of this number will be a strong induce- 
ment to the teachers to get better acquainted with this 
‘* Treasure.'’ The Prize Picture Page must not be forgot- 
ten ; nor The Letter-Box which is doing so much to help 
young people toward learning to write by writing. Every 
one of these contributions is illustrated. There are no 
‘*dry bones” in the number. 


Supt. C. C. Davipson of Alliance, Ohio, is manager 
of transportation for the National Educational Association 
for his state. He will be glad to answer any questions 
that may be asked him concerning the California trip 
next summer. 








PROFESSOR SIMON NEWCOMB’s daughter enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having been the only female student at Johns 
Hopkins University. 





PROFESSOR JOHN KENNEDY, formerly Institute con- 
ductor in New York, has just published an excellent lit- 
tle book entitled, ‘‘ What Words Say ; or, A Practical 
Analysis of Words.” It is an excellent book. Its intro- 
duction into the schools is only a question of time. We 
advise all who desire to get a sensible and teachable 
manual on this subject to send to Kennedy & Co., 38 
Park Row, New York, for a copy. Mr. I. O. Crissey, 
formerly agent for Harper Bros., is associated with Mr. 
Kennedy in the publishing business. 


HELP your superintendent. Don’t put obstacles in his 
way by finding fault behind his back. Help him. . 








Do rou know the history of education ? 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 


THE dedication of the elegant new High School build- 
ing at Winona, Minn., took place in the assembly room 
of the school, February 15. The building cost $50,000, 
and is one of which the people may well be proud. We 
hope soon to give the readers of the JouRNAL a picture, 
and a full description of it. 


THE Michigan Summer School of Pedagogy, which 
will hold its session for 1888, on August 6-17, at Ann Arbor, 
promises a most interesting course of twenty lectures by 
W. H. Payne, author of ‘‘ Outlines of Educational Doc- 
trines,” ‘‘Chapters on School Supervision,” and many | 
other educational works. Professor Payne was very 





successful in his work in 1887, as the testimony of many N 


who heard him then proves. 





RaLPH WALDO EMERSON once said: ‘‘If the world’s 
library were burning, with our Bible and Plato and 
Shakespeare we would save our Plutarch.” 
Concord named these four books as great mountain peaks 
of the world’s literature. 


Supt. C. E. MELENEY of Paterson has accepted the, 
appointment of superintendent of schools in Somerville, | 
Mass. A good man has gone toa good place ; yes, a first | 
class man, of whom we shall have more to say another 
week, soon. | 





THE birthday of the poet, James Russell Lowell, was 
appropriately observed by the pupils in the eighth-grade 
of the Bridgeport High School, High School Hall, Feb. 
22, and was largely attended. A portrait of the poet 
hung over the flower decorated stage. The program 
consisted of a sketch of Lowell’s life, and recitations and 
readings from his poems, interspersed with excellent 
music by a youthful orchestra and a male quartette, also 
choruses by the school. The most pleasing feature of 
the occasion was the reading of a letter from the poet, 
in answer to a request by one of the pupils. In it he 
said, ‘‘ I should be very ungrateful if I were not pleased 
with being remembered in the pleasant way you propose, 
and all the more as my prospect of many more birth- 
days diminishes. To have a place, however small, in 
young hearts and memories seems like giving back to a 
man who is growing old ‘some part, at least, of what 
Time is busy in taking away from him.”. 

The growing custom in schools of celebrating the birth- 
days of our great men is a most beautiful one. The pre- 
sentation of the life, character, and work of a great and 
good man or woman, will do more to exert a right influ- 
ence on children, than all the talks and lectures that a 
teacher can give. Long may the lovely custom of ob- 
serving birthdays and memorial days grow. The good 
fruits of such occasions cannot fail to ripen sometime. 


THe third edition of ‘‘ Manual Training,” by Charles 
H. Ham, of Chicago, has recently appeared from the 
press of Harper & Bros. No man has given such earnest 
labor and profound research to the solution of the social 
problem by means of manual training, as Mr. Ham. In 
doing this work he was compelled to expose the superfi- 
ciality, in many respects, of the existing school systems, 
and unlike many critics, when he had pointed out the 
disease, he proposed the remedy. The subject of manual 
training, one of the widely discussed questions of the 
day, is so often misunderstood that there is need of a 
clear and explicit statement of what it is, and what it is 
accomplishing in our schools. This we have in Mr. 
Ham’s book, a book which should be thoughtfully read, 
not only by teachers, but by all who are interested in 
those questions, the discussion ef which must profoundly 
affect the moral and intellectual atmosphere of our 
land. 





HOW BOYS CAN MAKE MONEY. 


Russell Sage’s advice: ‘‘ By (1) getting a position ; (2) 
keeping his mouth shut ; (8) observing ; (4) being faithful ; 
(5) making his employer think that he would be lost in a 
fog without him, and (6) being polite. That isa good way 
for a young man to begin, afterhegetsthere. If he lives 
up to these rules he will not want-a friend at court for 
any length of time—in fact, not at all.” 


The Sage of * 





CHARLES H, ALLEN. 





Prof, Charles H. Allen, principal of the California 
State Normal at San Jose, is a native of the State of 
Pennsylvania ; being born in Mansfield. He has been 
identified with education all his life. He had charge of 
the normal department of the Wisconsin State University; 
was afterward principal of the Platteville, Wisconsin, 
Normal School. He conducted institutes for seven years. 
After an experience in the army in the Civil War, he be- 
gan teaching in Oregon. Coming to this state in 1872, 
he was made principal of the San Jose Normal School, 
from which up to this time over 1,000 graduates have 
gone forth. President Allen must be regarded as one 
of the important educational factors on the Pacific 
coast. He is genial, earnest, conservative, progressive, 
ready to believe better things exist than have yet been 
found, yet holding firmly to what has been tried and 
found to be good. Among his strong points is his habit of 
thoroughly investigating, and making the material to be 
used, hisown. He is not a man of book, saying, ‘‘ The 
author says so and so.” But he grasps the theme, com- 
prehends it, and treats it as his own. This shows a 
trained mind and power of teaching. Another point is 
his versatility. The present building was planned by 
him, and it seems to possess every excellence of a 
school building. Prof. Allen can work with readiness 
in all mechanical directions ; he is apt at devising 
facilities for physical operations. He has unusual taste 
in tree-planting, and the park around the school build- 
ing bears witness to it. California is fortunate in hav- 
ing such a man to direct her generous efforts in behalf 
of the education of teachers. 





AN EXCELLENT EXHIBIT. 

A collection of mechanical and freehand drawings is 
on exhibition in the hall of the board of education of 
this city. They are the work of pupils in the 
public schools of St. Louis, Mo., and Columbus, Ohio, 
and were exhibited at the exposition at Chicago in July 
last. They are loaned to the board of education for ex- 
hibition, in order to show in the best manner the results 
produced by the courses in manual training pursued in 
the schools of those cities, and the remarkable degree of 
proficiency attained by the pupils who were so trained. 
The exhibition comprises specimens of the work of the 
children of all grades, from the first primary, just out of 
the kindergarten, through to the advanced pupils of the 
high schools, and in the case of St. Louis of the normal 
school. 





EXPELLED FOR NOT BELIEVING IN THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Rev. T. D. Phillips, an Episcopal clergyman, was ex- 
pelled from the British-American Association of Chicago, 





Jay Gould’s policy : ‘‘ Keep out of bad company and go 
to'work with a will The boy who does that is bound to 
get on in the world.” fv 

Cyrus W. Field's scheme : 


* 
? 





because he did not believe in the American public school 
system. The British-American Association was organ- 
'ized for the purpose of naturalizing British subjects. 


. “4¥tunttyality, honesty, and Three months ago Mr. Phillips and several other mem- | 
brevity,” My. Fick! says, “are the -watchwords of life.” bers organized the Canadian-American League with the| 


same object, but left out of the declaration of principles 
any reference to the public school system. A bitter war 
between the associations has resulted through their 
jealousy of each other. Mr. Phillips declares he believes 
in the public schools and has remained a member of the 
British-American Association, in spite of efforts to expel 
him, until last night, when it was proven he had publicly 
said in St. George’s Hall that the system was un-Christian 
and vicious. 





SUGGESTIVE HINTS ON THE TEACHING OF 
PHYSIOLOGY. 





Superintendent 8. T. Dutton, of the New Haven 
schools has lately sent to his teachers the following help- 
ful suggestions in regard to teaching physiology in the 
schools. They are calculated to arouse thought in many 
minds, for they certainly have not the flavor of the old- 
time text-book and rote teaching. 

**It shoyld be remembered, in the first place, that the 
object of study is to impress the laws of health and 
to lead children to form right habits of living in all that 
pertains to temperance, regularity, cleanliness, and self- 
control, It is not the mere knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology that we want to secure, but rather “right 
living” as based upon that knowledge, Let all facts be 
reached as far as possible, by a process of inquiry and in- 
vestigation. By this method a truly scientific spirit may 
be awakened, than which nothing is more desirable in 
the mental training of children. The facts themselves 
are of little value, but the power acquired in gaining them 
and their influence upon conduct, may be most useful. 
Teachers must endeavor to adapt their teaching to the 
age and capacity of their pupils. In the primary classes 
a few simple facts should be selected and made as clear 
as possible. Teachers in each grade should teach those 
things that their judgment tells them the pupil can un- 
derstand and apply.” 

In order to ascertain what is being accomplished in 
this study, Superintendent Dutton has sent to the teachers 
lists of questions. They are worthy of close study and 
honest answers by all teachers. 

What topics have you found best adapted to your 
grade? 

What books have you found most helpful in preparing 
your lessons? ; 

What special means have you employed to illustrate 
and impress what you have taught? 

What do you regard as some of the objects to be secured 
in adding this branch of study to our school course? 

Have you observed any results thus far as seen in the 
habits and life of your pupils? 





HOW MUCH SHOULD WE TEACH IN 
GEOGRAPHY? 


Well, indeed, here I want light. In my own opinion, 
we attempt (I do not say teach) quite too much in this 
subject. We who live in Pennsylvania are presenting 
the state of California to our classes, and maybe, we re- 
quire them to be able to draw from memory a map on 
the board, and locate half a dozen leading cities. rivers, 
and mountains. We want them to be able to discuss the 
location of boundaries, soil, surface, climate (and what 
affects it), products (mineral, natural, and cultivated), 
industries, etc. 

It appears to me that this is largely all wrong. I say 
we attempt too much. I am one of the guilty ones. I 
have had pupils go to the board, and draw from memory, 
and without aid of rule, a fine map of any state or coun- 
try, in a very few minutes. They could trace water 
routes, carry goods by railway routes, discuss commerce, 
ete. This I was wont to call good work, but I think now 
it was too much. 

I want information. 

And now, if I say I would not teach more than fifty 
towns in the entire world, and perhaps half so many riv- 
ers,—teach mountains only as they affect climate, and 
the larger inlets only as they are active in commerce,— 
if I do this, am I teaching enough? C. H. ALBERT. 

Bloomsburg, Pa. State Normal School. 





DO YOU KNOW HIM? 


And so every day he gave the Almighty 
Advice which he deemed of great worth ; 





And his wife took in sewing 
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MANUAL TRAINING ; How AND TO WHAT EX-)} 


TENT CAN IT BE ENGRAFTED IN OUR 
SYSTEM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? 


By Supt. A. P. MarBuE, Worcester, Mass. 

I believe neither in engrafting it nor in uprooting the 
tree ; my claim is rather that new shrubs and trees 
ought to be planted in the vacant spots in the garden. 
My remarks are chiefly directed to the question, ‘‘ To what 
extent?” It is difficult to oppose the popular will ; Cas- 
sandra found it so about the wooden horse at ancient 
Troy. Hence I must speak at greater length than I could 
wish ; and though nearly all the talk ison the other side, 

feel now that the great but silent majority are with me, 
and that in time they will be heard. 

It is my belief that the demand for engrafting manual 
training in our public schools, rests upon a false estimate 
of what pupils know, and of what the schools are doing for 
those pupils ; it seems to me that this demand is based 
upon a fourfold claim, of gymnastics, handicraft, educa- 
tional necessity, and general welfare, this clajm having 
a fatal lack of unity ; it is also my opinion that this 
demand does not proceed from those who are most con- 
cerned—the parents of the children. 

The general welfare claim, that manual training is 
the cure for most of the ills of society, is ably and ad- 
mirably set forth in a book entitled, ‘‘ Manual Training 
the Solution of Social and Industrial Problems,” [New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1886,] by our distinguished 
friend who has preceded me. This kind of training is 
recommended as a cure for strikes; for failure in busi- 

ess ; for political dishonesty ; as a mental stimulus ; as 
the conservator of language and the chief means for its 
enlargement ; as the remedy for selfishness with all its 
attendant train of evils; and more. To quote: “A 
system of education consisting exclusively of mental 
exercises, promotes selfishness, because such training is 
subjective. Its effects flow inward ; they relate to self. 
All mental acquirements become a part of self and so 
remain forever, unless they are transmuted into things 
through the agency of the hand.” * * * * # 

‘**Manual training on the other hand promotes altru- 
ism because it is objective. Its effects flow outward, 
they relate not to self but to the human race. The 
skilled hand confers benefits upon man, and each benefit 
so conferred exerts the natural reflex, moral influence of 
a good act upon the mind of the benefactor.” * * 
From Felix Adler, ‘‘ His work (the pupil’s) is devoid of 
any pecuniary value. It is a mere typical form. Its 
worth consists in being true or in being beautiful. And 
a habit is thus formed of judging things in general 
according to their intrinsic rather than their superficial 
qualities. * * * Thus he is at the same time shaping 
his own character, and a tendency of mind is created 
from which will eventually result the loftiest and purest 
morality.” 

This claim is highly ideal, not to say visionary. In 
practice it would be demoralizing to keep pupils at work 
producing things ‘‘ devoid of any pecuniary value.” The 
‘* loftiest and purest morality,” that is to come from 
manual training, specifically, is far fetched, and the 

connection between selfishness and our system of educa- 
tion, and the intimate relation existing between manual 
training and altruism, or the golden rule, has not in my 
opinion been shown. On the contrary, there are no in- 
stances within my observation, or recorded in books, 
where that kind of training has converted the tendency 
in human nature. 

The best products of the best polytechnic schools do 
not apparently differ in this respect from the product of 
the college and the university. * * * * * #* # 

The mental culture argument is now at the front. The 
claim is that manual training is essential to mental cul- 
ture ; that as the kindergarten furnishes the best train- 
ing for very young children, so the shops and tools in the 
grammar schools are indispensable in training the mind 
to exact thinking ; that as the laboratory and actual ex- 
periments are so useful in the study of chemistry, so the 
carpenter’s bench is a prime requisite in the study of 
arithmetic, the English language, geography, and his- 
tory; that words are descriptive and things must be 
handled or made, or else all ideas are necessarily vague 
and unreal, and words express no thought. 

This claim seems to me to be mere assertion. If we 
mean that the best mental growth requires a sound and 
active body, that appears to be self-evident. If we mean 
that a child must ordinarily have hands to use his books 
and his pencil, and eyes to see the printed cards, and ears 
to hear his teacher’s voice, that is a mere truism, If we 
mean that a boy or girl can not. be well taught in arith- 
metic or geography, without using~tools, and making 
something with his"hands every day, that ‘his not been 


proved ; on the contrary hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren have been well taught without any such thing. 
The very pupils in the manual training schools, that 
have been so interesting and successful in Chicago and 
St. Louis, have been so taught ; and upon this very teach- 
ing their proficiency largely depends. The quality of 
the teaching determines the usefulness of any school, 
whether with manual training or without ; and there is 
no surer guarantee that the teaching will be good in the 
one case than in the other. 

If special schools (for manual training) were established 
they would have a certain patronage. It would not be 
so large, I am sure, as is generally assumed. * * To 
extend this special training, and engraft it upon the 
school system as a part of the course of study, like arith- 
metic and geography, is quite another thing. It is a 
doubtful experiment ; and the ground for it as a neces- 
sary part of mental culture is not well established. * * 
The incessant dealing with things, confining the atten- 
tion to material objects, finding all truth, not in the ideal 
world of thought, but in the material world of machin- 
ery and tools, this is the very opposite of mental growth. 
That growth consists largely in the power to abstract the 
mind from the things of sense, and to handle the 
thought when not clothed in matter. It is the very pur- 
pose of education in schools to give the pupils that power 
over their minds, which they already have over their 
bodies. In manual training, as it is to-day quite general- 
ly advocated in the emphasis that is placed on what can 
be seen, and felt, and handled, in the decrying of all 
education which does not deal directly with the material 
universe, there is a tendency to a gross materialism 
which will in the end be destruction of the best mental 
culture. 

And further, there is in the presentation of the sub- 
ject, a magnifying of material prosperity, and an apo- 
theosizing of an outward success, whose influence upon 
education must be bad. * * * The attempt to make 
this kind of training general in the public schools would, 
if successful, tend to break up the whole system; by 
overloading the schools we may easily create a revolt 
from the burden of taxation. * * * * * = # 

Usually every experiment with manual training in the 
public schools is pronounced a success by its promoters. 

* * But already it hasfailed. * * ‘* It does not 
seem to have made a lasting impression on the boys and 
girls who were pupils. They neither became artisans 
nor showed any unusual ability mentally.” Another 
teacher says : ‘‘I am sure there can be but one result. 
Learning ‘ to think through the fingers.’ means simply 
not to be able to think without something in the fingers. 
The tendency to materialize everything will certainly be 
felt sooner or later. My nearest neighbor, an intelligent 
mechanic says there is something he cannot teach his 
children, things he is anxious to have them know; and 
this he wishes so far as may be to have attended to at 
school, for it will be then or never with them ; he wishes 
to have them obtain as thorough an intellectual develop- 
ment as possible, and then he will try to find what they 
are best fitted for afterwards.” * * There is another 
objection to this engrafting. No kiné of work with tools 
is of general utility, * * The hammer of the black- 
smith is not the hammer of the silversmith, except in the 
same general sense in which the ordinary command of 
the hand which everybody has, is useful to everybody. 
Special aptitude should be taught in special schools. 
* * * There is a tendency among us educators to 
expand our domain, and to include the whole range of 
human possibilities—just as the church expands itself 
from its original domain of worship, to include the whole 
social life. * * * We want to make the school 
supreme ; we will not allow the child time nor opportu- 
nity for anything else ; we concern ourselves about his 
physical welfare, his intellectual progress, and his spiri-| . 
tual well-being ; and now we step forward to fit him for 
the duties of life ; for, however much we may seek to 
defend and to promote manual training for its intellec- 
tual value, no one who looks can fail to see that the real 
purpose is to prepare children at the absurdly youthful 
age of fourteen for earning a living ; and if this were 
understood not to be the purpose, nine-tenths of all the 
advocates of that training would desert. We ought to 
be more modest in our pretentions ; and recognizing the 
prime responsibility of parents, and the wide range of 
training of all sorts which children get outside of school, we 
ought to concern ourselves chiefly with our specific duty 
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SAND MODELING INSTRUOTURAL GEOGRAPHY. 


my: Comparative 


Pisdisk ‘Aa Aaa sunine Pag a gig ad Eg 
By Augx. E. Fxg. 
ARTICLE II. 

In elementary geography, the molding ‘sand is used 
as a device for securing attention to visible forms 
in nature. In structural geography, it is used as 
a language or means of recalling concepts of land and 
water forms in the new relations in whigh they appear 
as continents. In the former it stimulates perception ; in 
the latter, imagination. Moreover, the act of modeling 
or making continents by the pupils is the best possible 
means of riveting the attention to the relations of slopes 
which determine the life of these great land masses. 

The criticism is often made against the use of model- 
ing, that it pictures the continents to the child as mere 
heaps of sand, lifeless masses. Far from being a just 
criticism of this helpful device, it merely shows the ina- 
bility of the critics to discriminate the real form from its 
language. Does the word “horse” printed in pica type 
recall a black, oblong animal about half an inch in length 
and a sixteenth of an inch in height? Neither does the 
molded form distort or mislead ; for used, not in the 
place of nature, but as the language of that which is 
beautiful and grand in our district, the models stand 
forth the very incarnation in imagination of the forms 
and life of the unseen world. Words in themselves are 
dead till backed by living and breathing thoughts. They 
then become the embodiment of life. Symbols are at 
best but arbitrary signs, and the most perfect are those 
which, like sand models, suggest the concrete by their 
forms. 

Before condemning the device, a teacher should con- 
sider carefully these questions: Are the little molded 
forms used as symbols of greater forms in nature? Do 
they recall actual forms of land and water? Are we 
trying to lead the pupils to imagine the continents in the 
sand or through it? Are they studying mere signs, or 
are they viewing the reality beyond? Are we making a 
study of the glass in the telescope, or are we using it as a 
means of looking far out into the universe? Are we 
using the sand to teach new forms in different parts of 
the world, or merely to show the relative positions of 
features already known from nature, and which no sym- 
bol can distort ? 

And yet the claim is justly made that the final mental 
pictures of the continents are diminutive, and that the 
proportion of altitude to horizontal extension is exag- 
gerated. No statement can be truer, but it serves merely 
to indicate a lack of thought on the part of those who 
offer this as an objection to the device. Are they not 
aware that it is not within the power of mortals to 
grasp a stretch of three thousand miles, and place on it 
a slope one thousand miles long, and only eight hundred 
feet in its greatest elevation? That neither sight nor 
touch could detect such a slope if a reduced scale could 
bring the limitations of the continent within the range 
of vision, and yet preserve the true relation of height to 
breadth? That there never has been and never can be a 
practical map, picture, or model made that will present 
to the senses and make perceptible even the true general 
form of the surface of a continent? That the picture 
must be gained through the imagination, and can never 
be even imagined in true proportion. 

Although iit is no argument, it may be suggested to 
remind those who still hold to such an objection, that 
they are daily using maps which present the continents 
as having no slope whatever, save the abrupt sides of 
mountains, which are printed or drawn many hundred 
times too large to be in real proportion ; or even if they 
use shaded maps to picture the relief, the exaggeration 
is often thousand fold. This reminds one quite forcibly 
of the “ gnat and camel ” metaphor. 

Every representation of. a continent must be con- 
structed on a double scale, one for elevation and another 
for horizontal extension, as a necessary condition of per- 
ception and imagination. A form ‘whose limitations 
may be included in a single act of perception may be 
readily recalled in true proportion ; but a surface so ex- 
tended that its whole may .be comprehended only by a 
series of acts of perception of its various parts can never 
be imagined in its full; extension. To come into con- 
sciousness as a single mental state, it must be contracted 
or diminished by the imagination. 

We may also reduce form, by the same power, whose 
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the same to the uprmaised forms would so diminish them 
that they coulé no longer be perceived by either sense, 
we must adopt the double scale of representation. 

These are the conditions under which we must repre- 
sent continents so as to enable the imagination to make 
a single picture of surface slopes in their relations of 
positions. To illustrate, if it is desired to make a map of 
a township six miles square, containing a hill a quarter 
of a mile in height, we may represent all upon a scale of 
one inch to a mile, making the town six inches square, 
and the hill one quarter. of an inch in height. This 
would preserve the proportions to both sight and touch. 
But when we try to represent North Amexica, with its 
highlands, upon a school map, e. g., four by five feet, we 
must, in order to bring the coasts within that size, use a 
scale of at least a thousand miles to a foot. Then the 
great western plateau that determines the general slope 
of the continent, would be represented as a one-thou- 
sandth part of a foot in height,—less than the thickness 
of a grain of sand or a pencil mark. At the same time, 
the height of land dividing the great slopes of the Missis- 
sippi and Mackenzie basins, would reach an elevation of 
only one six-hundredth of an inch. On a map of this 
size, therefore, even the highest plateau could not be 
drawn or molded so that the most delicate sight or touch 
could perceive its slopes. In making a relief map of 
North America fifty feet in length on the school lawn, a 
scale of one foot to a hundred miles was used. Had the 
same scale been employed in making the elevations, the 
highest mountain peaks would have reached an altitude 
of only two-fifths of an inch, while the important height 
of land would have risen less than one-fiftieth of an inch 
to drain the slopes. The question, then, of using a single 
or double scale, in mapping a continent by either model- 
ing or drawing, is one the original ‘‘ Hobson” would 
have delighted in solving, as there is but a single choice. 

The query then becomes, ‘‘ How much must the two 
scales differ?” The answer may be found above. The 
vertical scale must so far exceed the horizontal that the 
important features of the continent, viz., the table-lands 
and slopes, may be easily perceived by touch and sight. 
Moreover, the slopes must be so distinctly outlined as to 
show clearly the drainage, or arrangement by which the 
waters are gathered into basins and returned to the sea. 
As the general form and slope only are necessary to the 
study of drainage, and as the molding is merely a lan- 
guage of form, it may be well to allow quite a little free- 
dom in the use of the scale of elevation, turning the 
child’s attention rather to the relative positions of slopes. 

The question sometimes arises, ‘‘ Why not describe the 
surface by words in the place of modeling or drawing ?” 
We have already seen that modeling is the most natural 
language of form, and that a model will bring into con- 
sciousness the form which it symbolizes much more 
readily and distinctly than will a word. Moreover, a 
verbal description presents but a small part at a time, and 
the mental effort is thus divided between recalling con- 
cepts in succession, retaining them in consciousness, and 
finally relating them as they appear in the whole—a 
process of synthetizing that few mature minds could 
ever hope to accomplish, even after great effort and long 
training. But the molded or shaded map presents the 
continent as a whole, in which the relations of parts 
may be readily perceived. The map in actual relief has 
a great advantage over the shaded one, in that the 
former may be made to appeal to both sight and touch, 
while the latter can only be pereeived by the acquired 
form-sense of sight. The relief, therefore, gives far more 


accurate knowledge, and greatly shortens the time nec- 
to fix it in memory. 

“ But,” continues the querist, “‘are not the forms 
modeled by the pupils very imperfect, and might not the 
time be more profitably spent in seeing and feeling the 
surface of a cast as perfect as could be obtained”. Most 
assuredly the first made by a child is very imperfect 
if compared with the finished cast, but it is an approxi- 
mately perfect reproduction of the form in his mind. It 
is not a wrong form to the child, for his expression 
merely symbolizes his own concept ; and the attempt to 
reproduce incites to repeated acts of tion of the 





the necessity of 
always having a model before the class for comparison. 
This form of epee also affords the teacher a golden 
opportunity to into and examine the condition and 
mode of action of each mind. In reply to the 
part of the question, it cannot be gainsaid that no child 
or mature person can study a form by merely touching 
pr ge tree age bg strong stimulus or great 
effort of wi This, however, may be readily obviated 
by the requirement to model it. 

While thus ad ing the use of the sand as a means 
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PLAN FOR LESSON ON A BIRD. 


I. Bird named. 

II. Form described. 

Ill. Plumage described. 

IV. Story bringing in characteristics, and habits. 
Order for slate work: 

1. Name of bird written. 

II. Picture of bird drawn. 

IlI. Description of bird, and story of habits written. 
IV. Children read what has been written. 





EARLY DICTATION LESSONS IN DRAWING. 
I. 

Hold your slates vertically. 

Divide into halves with a vertical line. 

If you wish to make fourths of your halves, what kind 
fa line must you draw? 

Draw it and lay your slates down. 

Now both lines are honzontal. How many sections 
‘ave you? 

Place a dot in the center of each section. 

Measure one inch to the right of each dot, and place 
wnother dot at that point. 

Same one inch to left. 

Connect with a horizontal line, freehand. 

Measure to see if the length is exactly twoinches, and 
he original dot is exactly in the middle of the line. 

Measure one inch upward from each central dot, and 
place a dot at the point found. 

Same one inch below. 

Connect with vertical line, freehand. 

Measure to see if vertical line is exactly two inches 
long, and original dot is in the middle. 

Measure with corner of card or rule to see if all are 
right angles. 

Connect ends of lines, forming an oblique square in 
each section described on its diagonals. 

Il, 


Divide slate into sections as before. 

Draw four squares of one inch each, on horizontal 
bases. 

Extend first square half an inch upward. 

Extend second square a quarter inch to the right. 

Extend third square one inch downward. 

Extend fourth square to left edge of slate. 

What have the squares become ? 

Iii. 


Draw four oblique squares and extend in different 
directions, producing oblongs. 
E. E. K. 





GLASS. 





1, MATERIALS,—Sand and either potash or soda. 

2. PREPARATION.—Teacher.—How many of you have 
ever seen the glass blowers? I have! I have! 

What did they do to the glass? They heated it till it 
was soft. 

Thatis what is done with the sand and soda. It is 
heated until it will run into any shape. This brings us 
toa new word. (Writes f”sionontheboard.) The glass 
is in a state of fusion, that is, it can be poured out. 

8. KINDS OF GLASS MANUFACTURED.—Fiint glass, made 
into articles for domestic use, crown glass, used for win- 
dows, and.plate glass. 

4. PROPERTIES OF SOLID GLASS.—Transparent, non- 
porous, lustrous,-non-soluble in ordinary substances, 
brittle in the mass. 

5. Uses.—Teacher.—Who can tell me the greatest 
number of things for which glass is used ? 

Have a list made on the board, and by the children. 
This outline will suffice for a number of interesting talks 
on the subject. 

Have everything reproduced in writing. 





WHAT IS A UNIT? 


How many books have I on my desk? (Three.) How 
many slates? (Two.) How many things? (Five 
things.) 

How many .pieces of chalk have I in my hand? 
(Two.) How many. pencils? (Four.) How many ob- 
jects? (Six objects.) Six objects, or six ——? (Six 
things.) fora pad 30 a0 

One cliair ‘and one desk make how many articles? 
(Two articles.) Two articles, or ——? (Two objects or 
two things) Se pe 

Two shoes ‘and two stockings make how many units? 
(Fonr units.) . Four wntts,.or nasal (Four things or four 
objects or four artieles,) 
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The first four children may come to me. Four chil- 
dren and one teacher make how many people? (Five 
people.) Five people, or persons, or —~—? (Things or 
—.) No,no. Weare not things, or articles, but you 
may call us objects, or units if you like. 
Now you may ask some questions about units. 

E. E. K. 





IDEAS OF DISTANCE. 





Let one pupil draw a line on one board. Let another 
pupil draw another line on another board of the same 
length, as nearly as he can judge by the eye. After- 
ward let the lines be measured; then let there be 
another trial. Let horizontal, vertical and oblique lines 
be drawn in the same manner, until some degree of 
accuracy can be developed. Compare objects of nearly 
equal length, and let pupils guess which is longer. 
Supply each pupil with a six inch rule, (A narrow slip 
of strong paper, accurately divided into inches, will 
answer). Draw a straight line upon the blackboard and 
divide it into inches ; test accurately, by measurement. 
Hold up pencils, pen holders, etc., for pupils to guess 
the length; apply the rule to test results. Pupils guess 
the leneth and width of hooks, slates, window pynes 
desks, etc. Pupils draw lines upon blackboard three 
inches long; four inches long; nine inches long, etc., 
and apply the rule. 





IDEAS OF TIME, 

What is the light called? What is dark called? Why 
is the day light? Why is the night dark? Does the 
tun move? What moves? Why does the sun seem to 
move? Tell me what you have seen that seemed to 
move but did not move? When does the real day 
begin? When does the light day begin? When does 
the light day end? How longisaday? Anhour? A 
minute? Shut your eyes a minute, and keep still. 
How many times does a watch tick in a minute? Count 
and find out. How often does the clock strike in a 
day? How many twelve o’clocks are there in one day? 
How do we tell which twelve o'clock we mean? The 
use of aclock. The way to tell the time of the day by 
the sun? (A noon mark). By the stars? (stars re- 
volving around the north star.) 


WORDS TO WEAVE INTO SENTENCES. 





Expect. Eliminate. 
Explode. Enthusiast. 
Excruciating. Exact. 


Expect refers only to that whichis to come, therefore, 
is looked for, (ex, out, and spectare, to look.) ‘‘ We 
cannot expect backward.” Words and Their Uses, pp. 
112, also Forgotten Meanings, pp. 31. 

Explode to drive out, violently, with noise and force. 
(explodo.) 

Excruciating like that which is suffered on the (cruz) 
cross when being cruc(x)ified. 

Eliminate, turning out of doors, (e out of, and limen 
threshold.) 

Enthusiast, one who believes that he is in God or 
God in him, (From the Greek, en in, theos God.) 

Exact that which is pressed out to a standard or a 
measure, (exactus participle, from exiyo, to drive out, 
to measure.) 





JMBER LESSONS. 


‘DIVISION OF FIVE, 


PRINcivLe.—Spirit of play invoked to enlist attention. 

Freddie, here is a real five-cent piece. I will lend it 
to you while we play that you don’t know how to 
spend it. Play that you are a very litt.e boy, much 
smaller than you realiy are, and that you want so many 
things you don’t know what you want. What will you 
say first that you are going to buy ? 

Freddie.—Lemon sticks. 

Teacher.—Who will tell me how many he can buy? 

Pupil.—He can get five lemon sticks for five cents. 

Teacher.—But, if he saves one cent to put in his bank, 
how many lemon sticks can he buy ? 

Pupil.—He can get four lemon sticks for four cents. 

Teacher.—Now, Freddie. play that vou don’t want 
lemon s icks, You want somvetaing else. 

Fredidie.—-A kite. 

Teacher.—Who will ask a question about that? 

Pupil.—If Freddie spends three cents for a kite, how 
much change will he have? 

Another Pupil.—He will have two cents left. 





Teacher,— Well, Freddie ? 
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Freddie.—I don’t want a kite. I want marbles. 

Teacher.—Who knows how many marbles he can get 
for one cent ? 

Pupil.—Seven marbles. 

Teacher.—Does any one know how many he can get 
for two cents? 

Experienced pupil.—Fourteen marbles. 

Teacher.—(Taking down the numeral frame.) Let us 
sec how many he can get for five cents. Call the wires 
cents and the beads marbles. How many wires shall I 
use? 

Class.—Five wires. 

Teacher.—And how many beads on each wire? 

Class.—Seven beads on each wire. 





Teacher.—You may count, etc. E. E. K. 
CHOOSE BETWEEN THESE. 
with 
1, What can the emperor want provinces ? 
of these 
on 
2. The cat jumped the chair. 
on 
eaten 
8. The boy has the orange. 
eaten up 


sO 
4. He al drunk he didn’t know what he was 
| that {about 
such another 
5. We shall never see a sight. 
‘ another such 


perfectly 
6. It is bad 
utterly . 
away 
7. He made with himself, 
way 
sets 
8. Her dress well. 
sits 
( pupils 
9. My are all present. 
1 scholars 
region, 
10. There is no malaria in thin} section. 
neighborhood. 





LESSON ON THE FOSTMAN. 


Dutigs.—To deliver the mail, 
and postage. 

QUALITIES.—That the postman may collect the mail 
he should be faithful, honest, and prompt. That he may 
collect the postage, he should be careful, honest, and 
e lucated. 

APPLICATION.—How many of you have ever had 
duties like the postman’s? What did you dowith the 
letters on the way? What should you not do? Write 
two of the postman’s duties. Write two qualities which 
he needs in order to do his duties. 


To collect the mail 


~~Maky L, Mors. 





MIXED FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 





(Point out the errors.) 


1, ‘‘ I will take arms against a sea of troubles; and 
by opposing, end them.” 

2. ‘*O Lord, build up this flock which thine own right 
hand hath planted.” 

8. ‘Columbus was a diamond in an oasis, who soared 
above all his contemporaries.” 

4. *‘The cup of Ireland’s misery has been for ages 
overflowing, and is not yet full.” 

5. ‘* Christ was born in Bethlehem, but that was not 
his native place all his life.” 

6. ‘The birthplace of Franklin is removed from 18 
Milk St., to No. 11 Temple Place. 

7. ““We have just had a man sawing wood with a 
broken leg.” 

8. ‘The deceased came to his death by excessive 
drinking causing apoplexy in the minds of the jury.” 

9. ‘“ WANTED :—A boy to open oysters fifteen years 
old.” 

10. ‘* Aman was lynchedin Ky., for burning the barn 
and contents of his son-in-law.” 





A FEW QUESTIONS IN ASTRONOMICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 





(For the advanced classes. ] 


s Llustrate centrifugal and centripetal forces. 
. Which force prevents the earth from falling to the 
sun n? 
8. Which prevents the earth from flying off into 
space? 





4. How can the sun’s apparent motion among the stars 
be noticed ? 

5. Illustrate the zodiac by an experiment. 

6. Illustrate the ecliptic. 

7. Explain a solar and a sidereal day. 

8. Show that there are nearly 23 h. 56 m. in a sidereal 
day. 

9. Show that there are, nearly 366 sidereal days in 365 
solar days. 

10. If the sun is exactly on the meridian at this mo- 
ment, where will it be in exactly twenty-four hours? 

Nore :—These questions can all be easily answered by pupils of 
the right age, if the teacher will use the proper illustrations. 





TWO FACTS ABOUT WORDS. 





(Tell these to the advanced classes.) 


SaLary. Latin, salarium. Money given to the sol- 
diers for salt. Salt was held in high esteem by the an- 
cients. Aiways used for sacrifices. 

‘‘ With all thy offerings thou shalt offer salt.” 

Lev. ii. 13. 

Thus, to set salt before a stranger was and still is, by 
some Eastern nations reckoned a symbol of friendship ; 
and to spill the salt at table, was considered ominous. 
The desire to obtain the means for the purchase of salt 
gave rise to the word salarium. 

Sincere. Latin, sine cera, without wax: which may 
mean pure honey. Another meaning is given which 
seems more probable. It is this. The Romans had a 
practice of concealing flaws in pottery with wax. A 
sound and perfect specimen was, sine cera, without wax 
—so we have sincere. 

(See Forgotten Meanings.) 





A FEW QUESTIONS ON MANNERS. 





(Guard the manners if you would protect the morals. ) 

1, What knife or fork should you use to help another 
at table? 

2. When masticating food should the mouth be kept 
open or shut? Why? 

8. Why are personalities in conversation out of place, 
except on special occasions ? (Note. | Talk of things, 
objects, thoughts.) 

4, What does a gentleman do when offering a service 
to a strange lady ? 

5. Shoule coffee and tea be drunk from the cup or 
saucer ? 

6. Where should the elbows be kept when eating? 

7. Should you eat with your knife or fork? 

8. Is it polite to pass to another a plate to which you 
have been helped. 

9. Write an invitation to dine. 

10. Write an answer to invitation to dine. 





PEAS AND TOOTH-PICES. 





Of the numerous forms of’ busy work, that of peas and 
tooth-picks requires more manual skill, and at the same 
time is productive of better results than many others 
recommended by kindergartners. It cultivates patience 
and painstaking; makes the child ready in construction, 
prepares him for an understanding of the regularity of 
bodies, and gives him acorrect notion of the manifold forms 
of life and beauty. Indeed, the practical utility of a quart 
of dried peas and a box of tooth-picks is admitted by all 
who have made the experiment. Soaka half pint of dried 
peas over night, taking them out of the water about an hour 
before they are needed for use. Give each pupil a dozen or 
more tooth-picks, and as many soaked peas. Hegin with 
simple forms, as, for example, a triang!e; with three peas 
and three tooth-picks this can be made by introducing the 
ends of the tooth-pi¢ks into the peas. This should be laid 
aside until it has dried sufficiently to hold together. 
Squares, pentagons, hexagons, heptagons, etc., can be sim- 
flarly made. With two equilateral triangles and three 
tooth-picks, a prism can be formed ; with four equilateral 
triangles, the three-sided pyramid, and with two equal 
squares and four tooth-picks, the cube. The letters of the 
alphabet, tables, chairs, benches, baskets, cages, houses, 
and a multiplicity of other objects that will suggest them- 
selves to the inquiring teacher, can thus be made from peas 
and tooth picks. A drawing of the object to be constructed 
should be placed on the blackboard by the teacher, and 
occasional hints in the manipulation of materials given the 
class, especially in the construction of the more. complicated 
forms and objects. In this way you will not only succeed 
in keeping the little ones busy while you are hearing the 
others recite, but you will be at the same time training the 
eye to be accurate and the hands to be skilful, and stimu- 
lating those habits of observation which alone give power 
and trustworthiness to the senses. ~ 

Surr.- Writ 8. Morroe. 





RECEPTION DAY. 


MOTHER NATURE AND HER CHILDREN. 





By E. L. Benepicr. 


SceNE I.—Small girl dressed in Mcther Hubbard, Kate Green. 
away or some fantastic costume personstes Mother Nature, and 
walking back and forth across the platform sings. (If s.me sim- 
ple airs can be improvised for the verses it will add to the effect, 
if not they may be recited.) 


Mother Nature : 
*Tis March, and now the March winds 
Must blow, and blow, 
But whatever they blow for 
I’m sure I don’t know. 
Heigh-ho, ah, heigh-ho! 


y —ADAPTED. 
Enter four boys singing and waving tin horns. 
Four Winds : 
In March come the March winds, 
They blow and blow. 


Here the boys blow a few blasts on their herns,keeping time to 
the music which goes on. 
They sweep up the brown leaves, 
That green ones may grow. 
Aha ha! a heigh-ho! 
—Adapted from Gro. W. W. HouGHton. 


The last three lines are sung triumphantly followed by more 
notes on the horns. 


The Four Winds: 
Tf this is sung, all four sing together, if recited each one may 
give a line. 
Yes, we come galloping, galloping in, 
Into the world with a stir and a din, 
The north wind, the east wind, and west wind together, 
In bringing, in bringing the wild March weather. 
—CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
East Wind: 
I come tossing my mane of snows in wildest eddies and 
tangles, 
Whistling, blowirg and blustering with hoarse tem- 
pestuous breath, 
Moaning around all the chimneys, and through all the 
hollows and angles, 
And shuddering in through the door-ways, threat- 
ing of winter and death. 
—Adapted from W. D. HowELLs. 


North Wind : 
I’ve come down from out of Norland 
Striking every foremost foreland, 
Sweeping on along the moor-land 
To my gusty kind. 
Voice : 
a may be one of audience, or a pupil out of sieht behind 
Pp 
Oh! north wind, strong wind, sweeping o'er the moun- 
tains, 
&Fresh wind, free wind, blowing from the sea, 
Pour forth tby vials like streams from airy mountains, 


f jife to me. 
— —D. M. MULocH. 


West Wind: 
Bound with train of spray and sea-bird, 
Out I fling the waves to lee-ward, 
Drive the ragged rain-clouds sea-ward, 
Chase the scudding ships. 
—Adapted from EDWIN ARNDT. 
Voice : 
Spring bangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Rocked in the cradle of the Western breeze. 
—COwPER. 
South Wind: 
I have freed the stream from its icy chain, 
And it goes rejoicing on to the main, 
Like traveler singing along the plain. 


I have set the captive cataract free, 
It bfts on the hills a ory of glee, 
Andis marching away to the distant sea. 


I have broken the sleep of the frozen lake : 

I have warmed its veins : it is broad awake, 

Rejoicing death’s slumbers away to shake. 
—Isaac McLELLAN. 


Exit boys and Motber Nature singing, a lively song. 


Sounz Il.—A company of girls wearing knots of ribbon the 
color of the flowers they personate; are seated in a group on the 
platform. df no curtain oan be obtained they may come marob- 
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ing in to the same music by which they first go out,while the first 
company are still singing.) 
Re-enter Motber Nature singing or reciting. 
Mother Nature: 
O! foolish unsuspecting flowers, 
My children, don’t you know 
To-morrow all your golden heads 
May be beneath;the snow ? 
Violet : 
We have come up from the world of roots 
To see if it isn’t time to send forth shoots. 


Mother Nature: 

Not yet, little violet, too early I fear, 

This is a boisterous time of year 

For blossoms as tender and fragile as you 

To be out in your thin little spring raiment new. 


Wind Flower : 
But the delicate sometimes are hardy too, 
As I'm sure, mother, no one knows better than you. 
I am fed and refreshed by these cold, rushing rains, 
The first melting snow-drift brings hfe to my veins. 
The storm rocks my cradle with lullabies wild, 
And I come with the wind,—because I am his child. 
—Adapted from Lucy LaRcoM. 
Mother Nature: 
But down in the valley under the hill, 
Drop the cold snow-flakes, white and still, 
Wrapping each bud that they chance to meet, 
Cold and stiff in its winding sheet. 


Snow-drop : 
In vain his storms old March may call, 
In vain the cohorts of his power 
Ride down the sky on mighty blasts, 
He cannot crush the snow-drop flower. 


Only a tender little thing, 
So velvet soft and white it is ; 
But March himself is not so strong, 
With all the great gales that are his. 
—Mrs. HARRIET ELIZABETH SPOFFORD. 


Mother Nature: 


Trailing Arbutus, you are hardy, ’tis true, 
But isn’t this too early even for you? 


Arbutus : 
Close to the melting snow-drift, 
My tender buds have blown, 
Through many an early spring-time, 
And no harm ever known. 


I come when woods are drearest, 
When winds make saddest moan, 
When all the earth is barren, 
And bravely bloom alone. 
—ADAPTED. 
Mother Nature : 
But daffodil, it is entirely too cold 
For you t> be pushing up through the dark mold. 
The wild March breeze will blow keen in your face, 
And the cold white snow lies on many a place. . 
—Adapted from Miss WaRNER. 
Daffodil : 
But I fear if I do not soon lift up my head, 
The people will think that my roots are all dead. 
Tm ready for duty in all sorts of weather, 
And loyal to courage and duty together. 
—Adapted from Miss,W aRNER. 
Voice: 
The daffodil is our doorside queen, 
She spots with sunshine the early green ; 
, Beside the lake and beneath the trees, 
She flutters and dances in the breeze, 
Until my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 
—Adapted from W. WorpsworTH. 


Mother Nature: 
But you, Primrose, should not be here, 
All so early in the year ; 
While the raging March wind blows, 
Keep your head beneath the snows. 
Primrose : 
Naught can daunt me, naught distress, 
Neither cold nor sunlessness. 
Nothing ever makes me less 
Gracious than ungraciousness. 
March may bluster up and down, 
Pettish April sulk and frown ; 





Closer to their skirts I cling, 
Coaxing Winter to be spring. 
—Adapted from ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Mother Nature: 
Little White Violet, fashioned so 
Like the stars of the winter snow, 
You will find an early tomb 
If you are in such haste to bloom. 


White Violet: 
I am only a single scout, 
Sent to spy the Frost's lines out. 
And so I wear a coat of snow, 
That if they see me they will not know. 


Mother Nature : 
Pansy, in your purple dress, 
Trimmed with saffron plaiting ; 
Can’t you find a cozy nook, 
For a little longer waitiag 
Pansy: 
Down beneath the melting snow, 
We have all begun to grow. 
Little, tiny, tender shoots, 
Starting out from fibrous roots. 
If you think best we’ll try to wait, 
But we don’t want to be too late. 


Mother Nature : 
Delicate lily of fragrant snow, 
Springing so pure from the earth below, 
How did you dare so soon to bloom ¢ 
Hasten back to your dressing-room. 


lily of the Valley : 
One loving smile of the sun, 
Charmed me out of the moid ; 
One tender tear of the rain, 
Made my full heart unfold. 
—SELECTED. 
Voice : 
Thou didst not start from the common ground, 
Thou dainty thing on slender stem : 
Thy sis.ers may not clasp thee round, 
For thou art not one of them. 
— Adapted from ELAINE GOODALE. 
Mother Nature: 
Ah, little Hepatica, how do you do? 
You see this is far too cold for you. 
Go back and tell your sisters fair, 
To paint their little blue cups with care. 
Their perfume take from its hiding place, 
And practice well their nodding grace. 


Hepatica : 
Push the leaves and earth aside 
Down to where our roots abide; 
See all the fibers drawing up 
Blue tints for each color-cup ; 
Fragrant dust of sweetest kind, 
In each bud you'll be sure to find. 
And when, beneath the old pine tree 
We are come up, you shall see 
If we have forgotten aught 
That our mother Nature taught. 


Mother Nature: 
Now all go back to your homes once more, 
The wild March winds will soon be o’er. 
Stay till you hear the blue-bells ring, 
Then you may know it is surely Spring. 


Chorus: 
All except Mother Nature pass out, singing or chanting. 
Down in our solitude under the snow, 
Where nothing cheering can reach us, 
Here without light to see how to grow 
We'll trust Mother Nature to teach us. 


We will not despair, nor be idle nor frown 
Enclosed in so gloomy a dwelling : 


Our stem: shall run up and our roots shall run down, 


While the buds in our bosoms are swelling. 


Soon as the frost will get out of our beds, 
From this cold dungeon to free us, 
We'll peer up again with our bright little heads 
And all will be joyful to see us. 
—Adapted from H. F. Goup. 


Mother Nature: 
Now the noisy winds are still ; 
April’s coming up the bill ; 
All the Spring is in her train 
Led by shining ranks of rain ; 


Pit, pat, patter, clatter, 
Sudden sun; and clatter, patter. 


First the blue and then the shower ; 
Bursting bud and smiling flower ; 
Brooks set free with tinkling ring ; 
Birds too full of song to sing ; 
Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide : 
All things ready with a will,— 
April’s coming up the hill. 
--Mrs. Mary Maprs Dopae. 


Taps a bell and all return singing: 


Spring, spring, beautiful spring, 

Is come, is come, is come ! 

On the hills the grass is springing, 

On the trees the birds are singing ; 

All the air is soft with showers, 

Fields and woods are bright with flowers. 
All things joy and gladness bring, 

With spring returning, delightsome spring ! 
Spring, spring, lovely spring ! 

Welcome, welcome, welcome spring. 
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THINGS.OF TO-DAY. 


Some excitement was caused in Tahlequah over the proposal of 
the Cherokee Nation to expel, on three months’ notice all persons 
who cannot maintain their claims to Cherokee citizenship by blood 
or descent. 


The Israe] Putuam monument at Brooklyn, Conn., 1s to be dedi- 
cated on June 14. 


The New Jersey Legislature passed the high license, bill over the 
governor's veto. 


Several villages in Spain and Italy were buried by snow avaianch 
es in the Alps and Pyrenees. 


Austria is making preparation to enlarge her army. 


Itis reported that the body of Alexander the Great has been 
discovered in a sarcophagus at Saida, in Syria. 


The Union Square Theatre and the Morton House in New York 
were damaged by fire. 


The new tariff bill provides for a reduction of about fifty-five 
million doliars. The free list includes wool, lumber, salt, certain 
articles of wood, iron and steel, oils, medicines, paints, tin plate and 
numerous other useful articles. Considerable reduction is made 
on sugar. , 

Austin Corbin, tbe railroad manager, sent $20,000 to Pottsville 
for the relief of the suffering miners. . 


An indictment has been found against Stain, the burglar, for 
the murder of Cashier Barron at Dexter, Me. 


The war talk in Europe still continues, and there is an uneasy 
feeling in many quarters over the uncertainty of the situation. 


Utah bas again made application for admission, but the appli- 
cation is met by violent opposition. 


Great damage has been done by freshets in Connecticut and 
other New England States. 


The association of Chambers of Commerce of the United King- 
dom has unpanimously passed a resolution advocating an arbi- 
tration treaty with the United States, for the settlement of all 
difficulties that may arise between the two natiors. 

There bas been considerable talk of withdrawing little Josef 
Hofmann from the stage. 

George H, Corliss, the famous inventor and manufacturer, died 
at Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Josephine H. Ammon is in jail in Cleveland, O., for con- 
tempt of court in refusing to give testimony that would break a 
promise made at a dying mother’s bed. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 





Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, of Baltimore, nas received the de- 
gree of LL.D., from Vassar College. Her attainments in logic and 
mathematics had previously earned for her appointment as fellow 
of the Johns Hopkins University. 

The National Woman's Christian Temperance Union is by far the 
jargest society of women ever formed. It has a membership of 
200,000. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe seldom fails to hear the Sunday 
morning sermon of her son, the Rev. Charles Stowe, of Hartford. 

Hanno Deiler, Professor of German, in Tulane University, is the 
leader of the “ Volapuk” craze in New Orleans. 

President Gates, of Rutgers College, was one of the speakers at 
the sixth annual convention of Law and Order Leagues of the 
United States which met in Philadelphia. 

Lord Tennyson has a large and fine dairy, the butter, cream and 
milk produced therein being in great demand in the markets of the 
Isle of Wight. 

Professor William T. Harris is giving a course of lectures on art 
and social philosophy at Chicago. 

During the last college term President McCosh,of Princeton 
College, has delivered a series of lectures on “ The Religious Aspect 
of Evolution,” which have been published by G. P. Putoam’s Sons 
and be has now begun another course on “ Zisthetics " in connec- 
tion with the supplementary work of the Princeton Art School. 

Miss Emily Sartain bas been chosen, by unanimous vote, princi- 
pal of the Philadelphia School of Design, Sbe is the daughter of 
John Sartain, the famous stee! engraver, and bas been long known 





as a superior artist. 
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Dr. J. 8. Newberry, of Columbia College, who will receive this 
year the Murchison medal of the Geological Society, was at the 
head of the Western department of the Sanitary Commission 
during the war. 

Yan Phou Lee, a Chinese graduate of Yale, who recently mar 
ried an American maiden at New Haven, Conn., will be one of the 
editors of a weekly to be called the Chinese Evangelist, soon to be 
started in New York. : 

Madison University has a faculty of 13 and 122 students; Roch- 
ester University, a fac ulty of 12 and 172 students, and Bucknell 
University, a faculty of 10 and 74 students. 














A good sharp appetite and good digestion are given by Hooa’s 
Sarsaparilla. Take it now. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The school is doing splendid work under direction of Mr 
George O. Crcas, the principal, and there are 86 pupils. 

School in Lake Village on the west side of the river opened 
again Jan. 22. It was closed one week on account of so many 
of the children having the mumps and measles, 

The students of Tilton Seminary are rehearsing the cantata of 
** Esther,” which will be rendered ina few weeks for the benefit 
of the gymnasium. There is a chorus of 50 voices under the 
direction of Prof. Wilde. 

A second new Catholic parochial school building is to be erected 
at Dover at a cost of $16,000. 

Prof. John Pickard, of the Portsmouth high school, delivered 
the last lecture in the Young People’s course at Goffstown. His 
subject was * English Literuture.” 

The Holderness School for Boys, after a recess of five weeks 
has opened for the spring term with an attendance of 70 stu- 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ARIZONA. 

The teachers’ institute, which was held at Tombstone, Feb. 9-11, 
was a great success. The discussions on various interesting 
topics showed that the teachers were wide awake and desirous of 
better things for themselves and their pupils. 





DAKOTA. 


The educational interests of South Dakota were never better 
than now. The board of education consists of three earnest 
workers, and they are rapidly bringing the work of all depart- 
ments to systematic advancement. 

Sparta may have had brave and noted sons, but none so well 
deserved praise as the noble school teachers of Dakota who so 
bravely protected their pupils in the recent great blizzard. 
When reports are stripped of all exaggeration, Dakota was not 
afflicted more than bordering states, and she furnishes her quota 
of acts of heroism—mainly from school teachers. 


INDIANA. 


Examinations for state and professional licenses are held in Feb- 
ruary, March and April, the questions for which were prepared 
recently, by the state board of education. 

The high schools of New Harmony and Oxford were commis- 
sioned to send their graduates to our State University without a re- 
examination. 

The permanent school fund has been increased this year over 
$98,000. 

The common school revenues apportioned during the year just 
closed was $831,188.41, an averge of $1.14 to each child enumerat- 
ed. 
There are 760,529 children in this state between the ages of six and 
twenty-one. 

Crawford county pays in $1,602.40 tax as school revenue, which is 
less than any other county pays. She has 5,347 school children. 
The same county received $6,095.58 as her share of the state ap- 
portionment. Somebody outside that county helps to educate its 
children. 

Indiana was the first state to open the doors of its State Univer- 
sity to women; the first to elect a woman president of its state 
teachers’ association; and Indianapolis was the first large city to 
make women principals of its larger schools and pay them 
them the same salaries paid to men in similar positions. 

New Albany. State Correspondent. Joun R. WEATHERS. 


KANSAS. 


The South-Eastern Kansas Teachers’ Association will hold a 
meeting at Chanute, March 16 and 17. An attractive program is 
promised. 

Supt. F. H. Clark, of Beloit, has an able paper on “‘ National 
Supervision” in the February issue of the Western School Journal. 

Editor W. 8. Shippey offers the Independent Sun Free to all 
schools in Woodson county. 

The Yates Centre schools had quite an elaborate celebration of 
Washington's birthday. 


LOUISIANA. 


The second annual convention of parish superintendents was 
held at Baton Rouge, Feb. 2-4. This meeting was instituted by Mr. 
Easton, among much other valuable work. At the meeting it 
was suggested that a number of addresses be stricken out, and 
the time be devoted to work, which would bear fruit. This was 
agreed to. We then took up the discussion of anew school bill, 
much needed in this state. Tbe one under discussion was prepared 
by State Supt. Easton. It is a good bill and carefully provides 
for the pressing needs of the state in educational matters. 

Quite a numoer of other valaaole cnanges are proposed 
Having come to an understaning, we are now in a position to 
state to the new General Assembly, which meets in April, what 
we deem essential. Tne demands will not be made without com- 
manding respect and attention. 

Most of the parish superintendents are fine men,intelligent and 
progressive. 

Mr. Easton has made a good executive officer, and has done 
invaluable work, and nearly every one regrets that he was not 
renominated. 

The nominee for the position is Mr. Joseph A. Breaux, a finely 
educated and highly respected gentleman. He is a lawyer, a 
man of considerable means, and comes of an old Louisiana family. 
He has done much to build up the schools in Iberia, and though 
not a school man it is quite certain that he will labor most earn- 
estly for public education in the state. - 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dana 8. Marshall, principal of the high school, Hillsborough 
Bridge, died January-29, heart disease, aged 24. He belonged io 
Hampstead; was a graduate of Phillips Academy. Exeter, and 
of Dartmouth College, class of ’86, and had bien at Hillsborough 
Bridge about two years. | 

The prizes to be competed for by pupils of the Concord manual 
trainioag school are on exhibition. They are tovls of the best 
workmanship, and make a handsome display. Pictures ofthe in- 


dents, which will increase to about 75. 


NEBRASKA. 


The Nebraska State Teachers’ Association will hold its annua; 
meeting at Fremont, March 27-29, 


NEW YORK. 
County Institutes. 
Mar. 12 Windsor C. T. Barnes. 
~ = Watkins Professor Sanford. 
2 Ovid I. H, Stout. 
~ 2 Flushing 8. H. Albro 
April 2 Marion 8. H. Albro. 
~ @ Whitney’s Point C. T. Barnes. 
* .» Babylon 8. H. Albro. 
*» § Middletown I. H. Stout. 
- 2 Montgomery Professor Sanford. 
“ 16 Haverstraw Professor Sanford. 
“ 2 Stapleton Professor Sanford. 
“ 2 Owego 8. H. Albro. 
* @ Hammond I. H. Stout. 
a Jamaica 8. H. Albro. 
* @ White Plains Professor Sanford. 


The friends of Superintendent Pardee, of Long Island City, will 
hear with sorrow of the death of his daughter Aurora, on Feb. 28, 
of diphtheria. 


The Niagara County Teachers’ Association held recently at 
Hartland was a pleasant and profitable session. Educational, 
subjects of great interest were freely discussed. The committee 
reported in favor of Pekin as the place of holding the next meet- 
ing, the time for said meeting June 2, 1888. 

Teachers of Otsego county have presented Rey. Daniel Wash- 
burn a gold watch testimonial of their high appreciation of his 
character and services as school commissioner.during the past’ 
three years. Diligent visiting, personal cheer of weak and 
secluded districts, furnishing schools with engravings of Liberty 
statfe and large maps of New York state ana others, with stir- 
ring of all concerned in public education, characterized his work 
given up only from failing health. 

One of the teachers from Jefferson county started last autumn 
for Arizona, accepted a position as teacher, and, by rapid strides, 
has risen to be city superintendent of the schools of the capital 
of that territory at a good salary. 

A teachers’ institute for the first district of Broome county will 
be held at Windsor, for the week beginning March 12, 1888, with 
Prof. C. T. Barnes, as principal conductor. 

In the schools of Long Island City the observances in honor of 
Washington's birthday were more general than ever before. 
Nearly every school had exercises of some sort, and many of 
them were quite elaborate. At the First ward school a fine pro- 
gram, under the direction ot the principal, Mr. A. Hall Burdick, 
was presented, and addresses were given by ex-Senator Fagan 
and others. At the Four.h ward grammar school the chief fea- 
ture of the exercises was the unveiling of a fine bust of Wash- 
ington. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Academian is the name of a neat, 24 page, educational 
monthly, edited and published by Messrs. H. G. Sheridan and H. G. 
Sheridan, Jr., of the faculty of Sheridan classical school, Orange- 
burg, 8. C. The paper is devoted to approved methods and princi- 
ples of teaching, and to education in generai. Price, per year, (12 
numbers) fifty cents, in advance. 

The Mellichamp School Journal, a quarterly, Stiles R. Mellichamp, 
editor and proprietor, Orangeburg, will be devoted to the educa- 
tional interests of Orangeburg and adjoining counties. The editor 
is county school commissioner (county superintendent.) He isa 
practical teacher, and has the educational affairs of his county in 
good condition. The subscription price of the Journal is forty 
cents a year. 

State Senator Black, of York county, in a summary of the work 
of the recent session of the legislature, prepared for his county 
paper, uses these words; “It is a significant fact that nineteen acts 
were passed this session of the legislature establishing special school 
districts and authorizing the levy and collection of local taxes for 
school purposes. It is evidence of a growing conviction among 


way by which efficient schools can be maintained in each commun- 
ity. ‘nis is but the pioneer movement, which will, before many 
years, result in a system of efficient free common schools in every 
school district in the state. The necessity for the education of the 


prejudice and old fogyism may stay its progress for a time, but 
these movements never go backward, and those who oppose them, 
as a rule, become their most zealous supporters.” 

At the late session of the Legislature a joint resolution was 
passed, proposing to strike out section 2, article 10, of the state 
constitution. This proposed amendment, if adopted, abolishes the 
office of county school commissioner as a constitutional office and 
brings the regulation of the duties and power of the county school 
commissioners (county superintendents) under the control of the 
general assembly. The people at the next general election must 
vote in favor of this amendment, and the next legisiature must 
ratify it, before it goes into effect. 

The South Carolina College is to be reorganized, and made a 





terior of the school during working hours are shown in connec-_ 
tion with the prizes, : 


university. Several new departments are to be added,among them 
a normal college, This will be for men only, aD. 


the people of the state, that in our present condition it is the only it 


March 10, 1888. 


The state appropriates $5,100 for 34 beneficiary scholarships, one 
from each county, in the Winthrop training school for young 
ladies. 

Greenville. State Correspondent. 


TEXAS. 


All Texas teachers are glad to see the leading newspapers of the 
state discussing the financial weakness of the public school system. 
It is hoped that with the press on our side, and combined effort on 
the part of the teachers, things will soon be revolutionized. 

Prof. J. T. Johnson, of Eddy, McLennan county, has contracted 
to remain there five years. 

No teacher can collect public school money for work done dur- 
ing July or August. 

In response to many inquiries from the North as to openings in 
Texas, we would say the day for teachers to secure positions here 
by mere writing is a thing of the past. There are many good posi- 
tions waiting the right talent, but he who would fill them must be 
upon the ground and work in person. 

State Superintendent Cooper rules that no teacher’s contract can 
be canceled because the patrons refuse to send pupils to him ; that 
trustees have no right to reduce or in any way change the salary 
mentioned in the contract, whether the child are p or not. 

The Sam Houston Normal is so crowded that they may soon 
have to resort to “ overflow meetings.” The buildings have been 
repaired, new apparatus has been purchased, and all is p: 
finely. The faculty are more popular than ever, and the students 
quite as zealous. 

Dr. Baldwin’s new work on “ Psychology” is to be translated 
mto Spanish for use in the South American schools. 

Supt. J. P. Kinnard is meeting with much success in his new 
field, Belton. 

The Terrell schools have started a library; they now have 105 
volumes, and expect more in a few weeks. 

Supt. Maxwell, of Travis county, is encouraged over the in- 
creased attendance at the teachers’ institute. The meetings are 
held in the Austin City high school building. 

Mrs. P. V. PENNYBACKER. 


The Dallas County Institute meets at Dallas on the 4th Satur- 
day of each month, Mr. T. J. Tooley is the chairman, and Mr. A. 
H. Hill the secretary. At present there are in session one hun- 
dred and twenty-five schools in this county. The per capita is 
$4.50. 


Ww. 8. MORRISON. 





TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee boasts a governor who shows his great interest in 
educational affairs not only by putting the very best men at the 
head of our school system, but by making speeches in various 
parts of the state on educational questions. 

While disclaiming adherence to the Blair Bill as proposed, Gov- 
ernor Taylor does favor national aid to common schools as the 
surest and speediest remedy for the curse of illiteracy. 

So far as I can learn, the schools have opened their spring terms 
with flattering prospects. 

Plans are being laid to have a freer exchange of educational 
thought among teachers of neighboring schools. 

Stanton Depot, Tenn. W. D. PowELL. 


VERMONT. 


Nothing in our rural schools strikes us so forcibly as the neglect 
to provide the school-houses with proper maps and charts, globes, 
blackboards, and a dictionary. A poorseat or desk is of secondary 
importance, but these first mentioned are absolutely necessary for 
a thorough understanding of the studies pursued. 

The old seminary at Newbury has been purchased for $2,000, and 
will be used as a public school building. 

Middlebury College has graduated 1292 students since its first 
commencement in 1802, when only one took a degree. 

The educational commissien, appointed to investigate the condi- 
tion of our public schools,and recommend some means for im- 
provement, have held their first meeting, and intend to get their 
report out in August, hardly time for a full discussion by the 
people before the election. 

The Johnson Normal school recently graduated 18, the largest 
class but one in its history. 

The examinations at Black River Academy are held this week. 
This academy has always been popular, but is better than ever 
under the new principal. It has turned out many fine scholars, 
and its alumni have always been an honor to any station they 
might be called upon to fill. 

We have been greatly impressed by the number of Vermont 
teachers that have found employment outside the state. They are 
engaged in every state in the Union. 

Perkinsville. State Correspondent. 

LEAD PENCILS. 


The writing material of lead pencils is not lead, as the name 
would indicate, but graphite. Graphite is one of the forms of car- 


B. H. ALLBEE, 





masses is so urgent, and the good that will result therefrom in our | ince of their own 
moral, social, political, and material advancement so evident, that Peo 


such tha average price in London was about ten r 
pound, and the very quality sometimes sold at forty do! 
of these was only a question of 


in certain 

and could be made, blacker or 
fainter, harder or softer, better adapted for all uses than was 
ever of the Barrowdale lead by the old method. America is 
aan nabaral hone 0 0 lend pence, un. wate granbite ig Sound in 
other countries as well as here, the cedar used in making lead pen- 
cils comes from Fi_rida. Tha moms miceeastnl grenhiyp mince in 
this country are the ones at Ticonderoga, cas Gen aneetl tos tho 
eph Dixon ble Co., from whence is taken the for the 
leads of the well-known Dizon's Anmecioan, S ene At 
the present time probably over five of pencils 
are made, and an annual consumption of over the man- 
ufacture ofwhich gives to about people, and 
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NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Prof. Leipziger, in his lecture on the Greek and Hebrew sys- 
tems of education, at the Industrial Education Association, a few 
weeks ago, summed up the different phases of education, under 
three heads, National, Theocratic and Human. The first, he said, 
has always prevailed among the Asiatics, where individuality is 
studiously repressed. The last develops ideas which Jead to recog- 
nition of the rights of individuals and the brotherhood of man. 

The idea of education is based, in any particular period, upon 
the idea of a perfect man. 

The highest ideal set before the Jewish children was the Rabbi, 
which was simply teacher. 

The Greeks entrusted the education of the children to the most 
worthless slaves, the Hebrew selected for their teachers their 
ablest men. 

The vitality and wonderful energy of the Hebrews in surviv- 
ing all the persecution and opposition they have had to en- 
dure is due, (physically) to the wise sanitary and hygienic regula- 
tions of the Mosaic law, and to the strict morality which it entails 
upon them. 





Last week the St. Louis and Chicago collections of children’s is} 


work, in drawing and clay modeling, were put upon exhibition at 
the hall of the board of education. The teachers and everybody 
were invited to come in, and inspect it from three to five P. M., 
and on Saturday from ten to one. 


Prof. Walter 8. Perry, of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, talked 
to the teachers last Friday (March 2), about the principles of 
design, which is named as :1) order, (2) proportion, and (8) fitness. 

The last of these he thinks is oftenest disregarded. Articles, 
supposed to be useful are so designed as to be almost useless. He 
had seep lamps, for instance, so covered with fruit and flowers in 
high relief as to make it next to impsssible to handle them. This 
showed an utter disregard for the fitness of things. Another vio- 
lation of this principle is the representation of earthen jars, and 
vases with mbbons tied around their necks. The idea of earthen 
ware tied up in ribbons is wholly preposterous. The decoration 
should be in keeping with the material; also with the use for 
which the thing decorated is to be used. The legitimate use of 
wall paper and carpets is to serve as backgrounds, yet they are 
often gotten up as the entire room, and all its furnishings 
are but to provide for the display of the gorgeous wall paper and 
carpet. 

Again a carpet is intended to cover a flat surface, and it is 
entirely out of keeping to ornament it with designs in per- 
spective effects. One “ dreadful” carpet that he saw once was pic- 
tured with elaborate rose bushes, in the top of which hung canary- 
bird cages, and there were open windows through which one 
looked upon blue sky and mountains. All this on the floor to 
walk on. 

But it is said, people will have these things and so they are 
made. The people, therefote, should be educated to have better 
taste. There is a place for pictorial art, and a place for decorative 
art, and the people should be educated to know the distinction. 





The Columbia College boys had a little lark last week, which the 
press thinks savored more of a prize ring than a hall of intellectual 
training. It was nothing short of a “rush” for a poor little cane, 
right in the passage as they were going from one room to another. 
It seems that the smallest suspicion of a chip on the shoulder of 
one class, cannot be left undisturbed by another, so when a 
member of one class attempted to take a cane from a member of 
another, the whole fifty or more of each class, threw themselves 
into the scramble, which in spite of all the professors, and even 
the president could do, lasted until a third class came tearing up, 
and carried off the cane. How hardly does the school-boy ever 
learn to esteem muscular might, as less omnipotent than intel- 
lectual might. 

Principal B. C. Gregory, of Newark, Secretary of the Chautau- 
qua Teachers’ Reading Union, gave a very entertaining lecture 
at No. 9 University Place, Feb. 24, in which he answered some 
of the objections occasionally made to confining a professional 
course of reading for teachers, to strictly pedagogical works. He 
argued that the books frequently urged for “ general culture” 
should be read just as much by a person of any other profession. 
But if a man started out to fit himself for the bar by reading a 
few books on medicine, some on history, and Parker’s “ Talks on 
Teaching,” he would be considered insane. For every profession 
there is a special kind of reading which belongs to that one pro- 
fession and no other. Mr. Gregory holds the teachers’ calling in 
high esteem, but he feels that the popular conception of it is not 
at all complimentary. Those widely printed verses about the 
“Jolly Old Pedagogue” represent the popular estimate of the 
teacher,—" a man of even temper who lives like a clam and dies 
like a mullen stalk. 

Some people, says Mr. Gregory, put great stress upon “learning 
by experience.” Whether there is any wisdom in that depends 
entirely what they mean by it. If they mean learning simply by 
their own experience, then it is the height of folly. One such 
person may evolve slowly, during a long life time, a few princi_ 
ples known to the world long ago. He has not discovered them. 
They have been public property for years, and by going to some 
book he could have found them in the very start. But if we say 
we learn by all experience, that of every one who has preceded 
us, as well as by our own, then we are wise. There is stored up 
for us, in books, a great legacy evolved by all the wise practi- 
tioners who have preceded us. 

A great cry from some who have begun to read is for devices, 
But no device is worth much if one does not understand the prin. 
ciple back of it, If he does not understand the principle he is in 
dan er of misapplying the device, and if he does understand it, it 
will enable him to form numberless devices for himself. 


Mr. R. R.-Billington recently addressed the faculty of the Even- 
ing High School on “ Teachers’ Building Associations,” 

There has recently been on exhibition at the rooms of the board 
of education two fine collections of drawings illustrative of man- 
ual training, one from St. Lois, Mo., and one- ftom Columbus, 0, 
Both are the property of ex-Assistant Supt. Harrison, ~ 





Sosa taeameipainal enanaaied eaeun ens alidder eaheaenr 
Manual Training week 

ex-Assistant Superintendent Thomas ¥. Harrison, of this city. 'To 
our regret he tells us that be had no elaborate notes, and so could 
not give us his lecture for publication. This news will be.a disap- 
pointment to many who heard about, but did not listen to, the 
address. E. L. BENEDICT. 
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AIM IN ARITHMETIC.— What is the aim in teaching arlthpotic ? 


1. To give a conception, and an understanding of num- 
ber, and its relations. 

2. To train the reasoning faculties. 

3. To make accurate. 

4. To make a good foundation for the higher branches of 
mathematics. 

5. To train in quick thinking. 


A COURSE IN ENGLISH.—Make an outline of CJ essentials of a 
course in English language. L. A. 
By “a course in English language,” we suppose you 
mean one adapted to the needs of the average school-rogm. 
The following outline covers all that is necessary to meet 
such needs. 
I. The sentence. 
1, Parts of speech and their relations (parsing). 
2. Kinds of sentences. 
8. Parts of sentence (analysis.) 

Il. The combination of sentences (oral or written.) 
1. Reproduction. 
2. Description. 

A teacher should not teach children technical grammar, 
until their minds are mature enough to understand it, 
Taking up the first item in the above brief outline, she 
should not teach first a list of the parts of speech, and 
their definitions, but skillfully present these parts of 
speech in easily understood sentences, and proceed from a 
clear conception of what a noun is to its definition. 


A QUESTION OF SCHOOL RIGHTS.—When Christmas and New 
Year’s come on Sunday, has a teacher the right to hold the fol- 
lowing Monday as a holiday ? M. D. M. 

She has. 


PROTECTIVE TaRiry.—Please give an easy definition for 
young students in United States History, of “ Free Trade ” and 
“ Protective Tariff.”’ M. M. 

Free Trade, is the removal of duty on the imports of any 
country, thus lowering the price of labor in that country, 
and encouraging foreign labor. 

A Protective Tariff is duty on imported goods thus pro- 
tecting home labor, and a duty on exported goods to keep 
them in the country,and so to prevent producers from send- 
ing abroad more than is conducive to home prosperity. 








CuBE Roor.—What is the practical use of Cube Root? 
W.#H. R, 


Cube root is of very little practical use. 


THE DiaGRAM SysTEM.—What are the advantages, if any, of 
the diagram system ? Texas TEACHER. 

It presents a single graphic view of a sentence, its parts 
and relations, thus saving the time and labor formerly ex- 
pended on written analysis. A diagram trains the eye and 
the hand. 





Low-VoiceD Pupiis.—Should a teacher insist on having a pu- 

pil, who speaks in a low tone raise his voice when reciting ? 
F. E. E. 

For the sake of the class, a teacher should insist upon 
each pupil speaking so that he can be heard by the rest. 
It should be remembered, however, that distinct enuncia- 
tion is more likely to produce this result than volume of 
tone. In order to get this, much careful drill will be nec- 
essary. 


PRESENTS TO TEACHERS.—What are the objections to teachers 
receiving presents from their pupils ? H. LL. 

Tt taxes some pupils who are unable to give mousy. to-| ps 
ward a present. 





It gives an opportunity for rivalry between pupils, 





It is often done from custom, and so the lesson of true 


by'| giving is lost. 





Unrrep Srates History.—What is a good method of teaching 
United States History? Would you have each person recite top- 
ically or not? MELVILLE HENSON. 

If your pupils have reached the age when they can under- 
stand the relations between events, it is time for them to use 
a good text-book. Do not compel them to learn their les- 
sons by rote, but have them recite topically, assigning the 
topics sometimes the day before, in order that collatera, 
reading may be done. Let each lesson be a pleasant talk, 
but always insist that they possess a knowledge and clear 
understanding of the leading events and the connection be- 
tween them. 


THE Grube Mernop.—What is the Grube Metood ? A. M 

The Grube method of teaching primary numbers consists 
in considering each number by itself, instead of grouping 
by tens, hundreds, etc., and giving with each number all 
the operations connected with it, before proceeding to the 
next one. Grube advocated the teaching of language in 
connection with arithmetic, by compelling complete sen- 
tences in reply, the illustration of every process by means 
of objects, and the comparison of each new number with 
the preceding ones. 


MAKING SPELLING INTERESTING.--Wil! you suggest an interest- 
ing method of teachirg spelling to pupils in the second and third 
years in country schools? A TEACHER. 

We presume, of course that you teach written, not oral, 
spelling. To keep up the interest a teacher must vary the 
plan of the lessons. On one day have a list of the things in 
the school-room which your pupils can learn to spell. Let 
that be the lesson, and call for statements about each ob- 
ject, after its name has been written. We have published 
articles on this subject, one of which appeared in THE JOUR- 
NAL of Dec. 81, 1887. Others will appear, from which you 
| can get many helpful suggestions. 


KINDERGARTEN IN CountTRY SCHOOLS.—What part of the Kin- 
dergarten exercises can be used in country schoo!s ? L. A. 

Kindergarten exercises can be successfully introduced 
wherever a teacher understands it, and has the necessary 
material with which to supply the children. 


ARITHMETICAL.—At what age is a child capable of giving the 
demonstration of principles and analysis of examples as taught 
in normal schools? : L. A. 

Children differ so much in ability that it is impossible to 
state any one age. A child is capable with alittle aid inex- 
pression of giving the demonstration of problems as soon 
as he clearly understands the principles of them. 


TREATMENT OF ViSITORS.—How shall I treat parents when they 
visit my school? H. L. Wrison. 

Welcome them with courtesy and cordiality. If there 
be a recitation in progress, when they are seated and 
furnished with books, proceed with the lesson in your 
usual manner. Remember that your pupils will do as you 
do. If you are anything but your natural self, they will 
not do you credit. These occasions furnish chances for 
lessons in self-possession and high breeding, which they 
ma never get at home. 


THE GRADING oF District ScHOOLS.—Can the district school be 
graded advantageously to both teacher and pupil? If not, give 
reason, if so, give some plan. C. J. F. 

It can. A school is not doing its best work, when it is 
entirely ungraded, for the work is not so systematized as 
to bring out the results most to be desired. 

Pupils should be graded according to proficiency. If 
possible, have no classes of more than fifteen members ; 
but, on the other hand, avoid two many very small classes, 
for sufficient number in a class secures the proper mental 
stimulus. In separating into classes, take care that the 
pupils shall be near enough to each other in ability and 
knowledge to work well together. Avoid pushing pupils 
too fast. It is better that they should be classed too low, 
than too high at first, for they will soon find their proper 
levels. 


A QUESTION IN ALGEBRA.—There is considerable dispute in re- 
gard to the correct answer to the following question. It is to be 
performed by algebra. 

“Two farmers owning a flock of sheep agree to divide them. A 
takes 72 sheep; B takes 92 and pays A $70. Required the value of 
the flock.” 

Will some reader of the JouRNAL give the correct answer? 

T. B. Smrra. 





A Kentucky teacher says: “To tell you how much good your 
valuable papers bave done me is an impossibility. Physiology 
informs us that our bodies are renewed every seven years ; seems 
to me that, as a teacher, your paper has done more than that for 
me.” 8.8 8. 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Wat Worps Say. A Practical Analysis of Words, for 
Use in Elementary Schools. By John Kennedy. New 
York: Kennedy & Co. 


“The college gives a breadth of culture - a many- 





sidedness not obtainable outside its 
Kennedy in his Preface. ‘‘Butitis a mistake to suppose 
that one needs the six years of classical study in order to 
know what words say. He could have learned that di- 
rectly by a proper study of the English vocabulary.” 
To all who have not been thus taught, and have had no 
opportunity of studying the classic , & new com- 
ite word is an utter stranger. It means nothing until 
ts signification is inferred from the context or unraveled 
from the dictionary. Prof. Kennedy holds that we may be 
ee for an acquaintance at sight with poy every 
nglish word we are likely to meet, by a study of the sig- 
nificant syllables which are united in such variety of com- 
binations to make up the words of our fertile language. 
'’he book which he has a for this study consists of 
a series of lessons in which these syllable are taken up in 
aepenesen’ order. The first lesson is on the syllable a 
which has the signification of “‘ without” or “‘not.’”?” Among 


the words to be analyzed is abyss; byss means “ bottom” | yy 


so abyss means “ without bottom.’’ Anotherisachenium ; 
chen means “yawn” or “crack.” Achenium therefore 
means something that “‘does not yawn or crack open.” 
Another word is acarpous, which when we know that carp 
means “fruit” speaks to us at once as “without fruit.” 
Turning over to the syllables beginning with c we find this 
syllable carp again where it enters into the words carpol- 
ogy, endocarp, epicarp, pericarp, and sarcocarp. With 
ology we are all familiar and the first of these words says 
at once “fruit treatise’’ or a treatise on fruit. The four 
new syllables in the other words, with each of which the 
book treats farther on, mean respectively ‘ within,” “ up- 
on,”or “on the outside,” “around” and “ flesh.’, do- 
carp then says to us “within” the fruit (the stone); epi- 
carp, “‘ outside the fruit’ (the skin); pericarp “ around the 
fruit”’ (i. e., the main body of the t surrounding the 
kernal) ; and sarcocarp, “ flesh of the fruit.’ 

Glancing over these words again they remind us of others 
in which the same syllables are used,—endogen, the “ with- 
in grower’: epidermis “‘the skin upon the skin” and 
sercophagus, the “the flesh-consuming” stone coffin of 
theancients. (Phag, means “devour,” “ eat’ and the stone 
of which these old coffins were made ponsennad the proper- 
ty of consuming the flesh placed within it). 

The book, if rightly , will prove a delightful stimu- 
lant to expeditions in numerous fields, scientific, historical 
and other, and will also serve from its alphabetical ar- 
rangements as a very convenient dictionary when a lucid 
definition is desired. 


My BEAUTIFUL LADY, AND NELLY DALE. 

Woolner, R. A. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF KINGJOHN. By William Shake- 
speare. 

ENDYMION, AND OTHER POEMS. By John Keats. 

COLLOQUES ON SociETy. By Robert Southey. 

A VOYAGE To LisBon. By Henry Fielding. 

KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. Volumes I 
and Il. By Wash m Irving. Cassell & Co. 739 and 

741 Broadway, New York. Each 192 pp. 10 cents. 

The two peations of the poem “ My Beautiful Lady,” en- 
titled ‘‘ My utiful Lady ” and ‘‘ My Lady in death,” were 
written in 1849, and published on the first of January 1850. 
Nelly Dale were written in 1886. } 

The play of ‘“‘ King John” was probably written before 
1598, and first published in 1623. It is too well known to 
n comment or description. 

Tn 1817, when twenty-two years of age, Keats commenced 
his “Endymion,” while making a stay at the Isle of Wight. 
It was finished by November of the same year, and pub- 
lished in April, 1818. 

When fifty years old, Robert Southey published “Sir 
Thomas More,” or “ Colloquies on the and Pros- 

ts of Society,” a book in two octavo volumes, with plates 
llustrating lake scenery. 

The Journal of 2 Voyage to Lisbon, by Fielding, was 
commenced, Wednesday, June 26, 1754, and is a graphic 
description of daily life on the ocean. H 
after landing at Lisbon. 

Kickerbocker’s History of New York, was published in 
December, 1809, when Wash n was twenty-six 
— of age and at which time he ‘first won credit and in- 

uence. 


By Thomas 


VoyaGE ROUND THE WoRLD oF .H. M. S. “ BEAGLE.” 
By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. New York, London, 
and Edinburg: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
The Duke of Argyle has said that ‘‘the most delightful of 

all Mr. Darwin’s works is the first he ever wrote, j.e., his 

journal as a naturalist of the Beagle in her exploring voy- 
age round the world. In many respects it exhibits Mr. 

Darwin at his best. And if we are ever inclined to rest our 

opinions upon authority and to accept without doubt what 

a remarkable man has taught, I do not know any work 

better calculated to inspire confidence than Darwin’s Journ- 

al. It records the observations of a mind singularly candid 
and unprejudiced—fixing upon nature a gaze, keen, pene- 
trating and curious, but yet cautious, reflective and ost 
reverent. The thought of how little we know, of how 
much there is to be known, and of how hardly we can learn 
it, is the thought which inspires the narrative as with an 
abiding presence. There is, too, an intense love of nature 
and an intense admiration of it, the expression of which is 
carefully restrained and measured, but which seems often 
to overflow the limits which are self-im Pere 
then, besides these great recommendations there is another 
which must not be overlooked—we have Darwin here be- 

fore he was a Darwinian.” 
Probably no more exact re tation of the book has 
ed in these words of the 


ever been given than is con 

Duke of Argyle. No further is needed to give to any- 
one who has never read it a general idea of its charac- 
ter. It ht be added the present edition is a very 


recent one, in excellent print and binding, and tains 
pyran bean? nee bape = Pow ae ickly to any subject 
upon which one wishes to know Darwin’s 

THe GEOLOGICAL History oF PLaxts. By Sir J. William 


Dawson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Any one who wishes to have a clear idea of the develop- 


e died two months f 





ment of plant life through the long geological which 
P man’s appearance upon earth find it in 
his new addition to Appleton’s “International Scientific 
Series.” It is a crystallization of the results of recent re- 
pS this field, presenting a consecutive history of 
plan ; 

The difficulty of distinguishing between the fossilized 
traces of plants and those of animals, which has long stood 
in the way of such a work, the author has overcome by 
thorough study of the composition of the rocks containing 
them. The difficulty also of distinguishing between plants 
and their roots which has occasioned many mistakes has 
yielded to Mr. Dawson’s investigations. In the ancient, 
swampy condition of the soil,roots were peculiarly construc- 
ted, often more like the growing axis of the plants of the 
present time than like modern roots. 

But the author modestly disclaims having reached final 
conclusions. He “ only essays tc present the aspect of the 
subject as it stands to day, and to point the way to further 
developments.”’ In carrying out this endeavor he has dis- 
cussed in a most careful and direct way the vegetation of 
the old Laurentian and early Paleozoic periods when 
“ Algw” and protogens made their appearance; the De- 
vonian forests where petroleum originated and acrogens and 
gymnosperms flourished: the Carboniferous period wherein 
acrogens came to their culmination and coal was formed : 
the flora of the early Mesozoic age when,after the upheaval 
of the Appalachian region,the Red Sandstone deposits be- 
gan and cycads and pines approached maturity ; the later 
esozoic and early Karnozoic times where the Alps and 
Rockies were thrown up, making great climatic changes 
and the modern flora of the temperate region ress: 
and the final divisions of the Karnozoic, viz: Miocene, 
Pliocene, Pleistocene and Modern, wherein the glaciers 
came pote an I far down into the temperate zones causing 
great confusion in the plant world, and then crawled back 
again, leaving behind our modern vegetation. 

The concluding chapter is upon general laws of origin 
and migration, and is followed by an appendix comparing 
the successive Palzozoic floras of North-eastern America 
and Great Britain. 

It should be added, for the benefit of the unscientific, to 
whom the successive ages of the geology are not “in line,” 
that a comprehensive table is given in the introduction, 
accompanied with explanations which puts the reader in 
possession of enough geological information to understand 
and thoroughly enjoy the book. 


The Physiology of War. NAPOLEON AND THE RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN. y Count Lyof Tolstoi. Translated from 
the boyy French Editon, by Huntington Smith. 190 
pp. .00. 


“3 ——, and the Russian Campaign,’’ is the latest of 
Count Tolstoi’s publications. It isa polemic work, cover- 
ing the dramatic and terrible manifestation of a war-like 
spirit, and taking Napoleon’s Campaign in Russia, as an 
example he undertakes to lay bare “The Physiology of 
War.” Before reading far in the volume, we discover the 
purpose of the author. He vindicates the essential dignity 
of manhood, and shows that war is something more than a 
game, on the part sovereigns and diplomatists, that it 
lies down deep in the very nature of things, is an expres- 
sion of popular feeling, and that kings, emperors and com- 
manders are only jive figure-heads in the hands of 
destiny. Count Tolstoi goes deep, his philosophy of 
history takes a wide range, and in the course of this expo- 
sition upon the subject, he does indeed reveal the very 
in among f of war. There are. eighteen chapters in the 
volume, each one of which is full of interest. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHysICAL SCIENCE. By A. P. Gage, 

Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Company. 3855 pp. 

After an experience of six years of laboratory work with 
his Dag nro Dr. Gage has become convinced that in this ex- 
perimental way alone, pupils can become masters of the 
subjects taught. His very methodical manner of working 
is a model, which may safely be followed, as his exper- 
ience has fully proved. It has been his aim in the pre- 
penction of th k, to adapt it to the requirements and 

acilities of the average high school, and with this end in 
view, he has endeavored to bring the subjects taught. 
within the easy comprehension of the ordinary pupil o 
this grade, omitting the use of too scientific language, an 
fanc: 1 iliustrations. It has been his aim also, especially 
to guard against introducing any teachings not in har- 
mony with the most modern conceptions of physical 
science. Among the subjects discussed, are matter, energy, 
motion, and force. Attraction of gravitation, molecular 
‘orces, dynamics of fluids, measurement of atmospheric 
— gases, density and specific gravity, machines, 
eat, electric light, color, and a great variety of similar 
and interesting topics for study. The illustrations are 
numerous and fine, some of them be full page. It 
is the author’s belief, after careful thought and much ex- 
perience, that a system in accordance with this book, will 
make the teacher’s labor perceptibly lighter, and he will 
never have to complain of a lack of interest on the part of 
his pupils, for they provide their own interest themselves. 


THE LONG EXILE, and otherstories for children. By Count 

Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian by 

athan Haskell Dole. 363 pp. $1.25. 

This volume is one of Count Tolstoi’s latest works. It 
contains a number of fascinating stories for children, 
written ina =. quaint manner. They are artistic, dra- 
matic, and er, often having a quiet touch of humor, 
while the moral is always clear and plain, though unob- 
trusive. The fourteen stories which compose this volume 
vary in their subjects from sere to pay. Among them 
are: “The Long Exile,” “Stories o y Dogs,” “ The 
Repentant Sinner,’ “Bear Hunting,” “Worse Slav- 
ery,” “Scenes From Common Life,” ‘Stories from Botany,” 
“From the New Speller,” and ‘“‘School Scenes at Yas- 
nava Polyana.” These storfes and fables present Count 
Tolstoi in a new and vivid light, and show a side of his 
character which has not before appeared. They will be 
enjoyed y the young people of America, as heartly as by 
those in Russia, where they are immensely popular. 


Cassell’s National Library. TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF 
AFRICA. By Mungo Park. Vols. I and II. 


A TOUR IN IRELAND, 1776-1779. By Arthur Young. 

THE WINTER’S TALE. > William Shakespeare. With 
Pandosto ; or the Trumph of Time. 

A VOYAGE TO ABYSSINIA. Father Jerome Lobo. Trans- 
lated from the French, by uel Johnson. 
The first volume of M Park’s “ Travels,” 


him to the first, of the the second one continues 
the feareny eke full ig incident and information. 





This volume, “ A Tour in Ireland,” by Arthur Young, is 
of wide general interest, giving the condition of that 
country in 1776-78. 

Shakespeare’s play of “‘The Winter’s Tale” was printed 
in folio, in 1628, but as early as 1611, it is recorded, that it 
was acted at the Globe Theatre, on Wednesday the 15th of 
May, of that year. 

‘ather Lobo spent nine years in Abyssinia. He wrote 
an account of his life there in Portugese, which was 
afterwards translated into French. 


THE NATIONAL Stn OF LITERARY PrRacy. By Henry Van 

Dyke, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tn this sermon Dr. Var Dyke maintains thet every one should 
enjoy the fruits of his own toil and industry. This applies to 
literary products as well asto all other. Among other things he 
says * It is altogether irrelevant talk of the lonely rancher in 
D2kota and the humbi> freedman of the South, and their cor sum- 
ing desire to obtain cheap literature. The question is, how do 
they propose to gratify t desire, fairly or feleniously ? My 
neighbor’s passionate love of light has nothing to do with bis de- 
sire to carry off my candles.” Men are responsible for tbeir col- 
lective conduct as well as for their separate action, as is shown 
by the history of the Jewish people. The true measure of the 
progress of humanity is not in the marvelous material yooemeetty 
of the present age. but in the establishment of international law, 
the ee of the penal code, and the abolition of the slave 
trade. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL. May Mackintosh, editor. Chicago and Bos 
ton: The Interstate Publishing Company. Publication Office: 
30 Franklin street, Boston. 178 pp. $1.00 per year. 

This is one of the “Interstate Montblies,” avd is a magazine 
composed of instructive reading for young necple. This number 
contains nineteen differe”t articics, all prese. Mary of them are 
exceedingly good, attractive, and instructive. The lest seven 
chapters are devoted to history and science, and the titles give 
an idea of the character of the articles: Macna Charta Storie:— 
Door-Yard Folks—Ways to do Things—Old Ocean—The Traveling 
Law School—Health and Strength Pspers—*nd Little Biogra- 
phies, this month treating of the subject of Music. The “ Gram- 
mar School ” is full of good ing, not only for young people. 
but for older readers as well. 


THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC EvyowvuTIon. By Herbert Spencer’ 
J. en Publisher, 24 East Fourth str.et, New York. 41 
pp. cents. 


The October, 1887, number of the Humboldt Library is com 
posed entirely of this essay by Herbert Spencer. The two parts 
of which it is cymposed were originally published in the Nine- 
teenth Century. with the exception of some passages of consider- 
able length, which were omitted with a view to needful brevity, 
and now appear iv this form. Though the direct be rings «f the 
arguments contsined in the cssay are bi logical, the argument 
eontained in its first balf has indirect bearings upon Psychology, 
Ethics, and Socislogy, and the author’s belief in the profound 
importance of these indirect bearings was originally a chief 

rompter to set forth the argument: andit has now prompted 

im to re-issue it in permanent form. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

A work entitled “An Epitome of Avatomy, Physiology, end 
Hygiene,” is published by Ginn & Co. It is by H. H. Culver, 
teacher of physiology and geology, in Bishop College, Marshall, 
Texas, and 1s especially valuable for its thorough treatment of the 


lished by the same firm. ° 

Ticknor & Co. have just published * Harvard Reminiscences,” 
by Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D; “The Worild’s Verdict,’: 
a novel, by Mark Hopkins, Jr.; * Outlooks on Society, Literature 
and Politics,” a volume of essays by Edwin Percy Whipple. 

The Japanese Government has adopted Ivison, Blakeman & 
Co’s “ Spencerian Penmansbip” and also other text-books of 
theirs. A Japanese house has also und:rtaken to republish in 
that country the great Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

Announcement is made by T. Y. Crowell & Co., of a new work 
by Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Johas Hopkins. It is entitled ** Tax- 
ation in American Cities and States,’’ and will appear this 
month. 

The Messrs. Putnam’s edition of Franklinjby Mr. Bigelow will be 
completed by three more yolumes. The last will probably appear 
in May or June. 

The Baldwin lectures recently delivered at the University of 


d | Michigan by Prof. William Clark, of Toronto, will soon be issued 


by A. C. McClurg & Co. under the title of “* Witnesses to Christ.” 


The Scribners bave prepared a second edition of 5,000 copies of 
Andrew Carnegie’s “* Triumphant Democracy,” in paper form. 

In “ The Memoirs of an Arabian Princess,” by Emily Reute, 
published by D. Appleton & Co., is given an intensely 
interesting picture of Eastern life. This is the first time that 
Oriental life has been depicted by one who is intimately acquaint- 
ed with the subject. 

“The Manual Training School.” by C. M. Woodward, Ph.D., 
ecntains asketch of the development of schools of this character 
in the United States aud a “ full statement of the aims, methods 
results,witb figured drawings of shop apparatus aud exervises in 
woods and metals.” It is published by D.C, Heath & Co. 

An important text-book for college preparatory schools has just 
been published by Ginn &Co. It is“ Helps to the Intelligent Study 
of College Preparatory Latin,” by Karl P. Harrington, A.M., 
recently Professor of Latin in Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham , 
Mass. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Catalogue of Amherst College, 1887-"88. Rev. J. H. Seelye, D.D., 
LL.D., President. The whole number of students is 350, of whom 
93 are pursuing special or partial courses. The beneficiary funds 
of the institution amount to over $180,000, a great part of which is 
distributed by the faculty among students of high character and 
good scholarship, but slender means. 

Catalogue and proceedings of the Teachers’ Institute of Craw- 
ford County, held on December 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30, 1887, at Mead- 
ville, Pa. James W. Sturdevant, County Superintendent. 

Edward Gillett’s Eleventh Annual Catalogue of North American 
Wild Flowers, Southwick, Mass. 

First Annual Report of W. H. H. Fate, Superintendent of Union 
County, Dakota. 

Catalogue of Straight University, New Orleans, La., 1886-7. Rev. 
R. C. Hitchcock, A.M., President. 


Proceedings of the thirty-second annual meeting of the New 





York State Association ef School and Superinten- 


Commissioners 
| dents, held at Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 10, 20, and 21, 1887. Jared 
| Sandford, President. 





effects of alcohol and tobacco. ‘“* Number Stories ” is also pub- © 
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The National Music Course. 


NEW SERIES. 
The following are a few of the 


RECENT ADOPTIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA, COLUMBUS, DETROIT, MILWAUKEE, LA 
CROSSE, CHATTANOOGA; Lewiston, Auburn, Dexter, and 
Bangor, Me. ; Concord, N. H.; Rutland, Bennington, and St. Albans, 
Vt.; Taunton, Weymouth, Framingham, Winchester, and Danvers, | la 
Mass. ; Westerly and Warren, R. I.; Torrington, Conn.; Ithaca, 
Jamestown, Canandaigua, Geneva, and Seneca Falls, N. Y.; York, 
Bradford, and Norristown, Pa.; Cincinnati (charts), Lancaster, 
Delaware, Urbana, Alliance, Warren, Galliopolis, Bellefontaine, 
and Oberlin, O. ; Bowling Green and Hopkinsville, Ky. ; Vincennes, 
Shelbyville, and Winchester, Ind.; Galena, Ill.: Sheboygan and 
Tomah, Wis. ; Saginaw, Kalamazoo, Marquette, and St. Clair, Mich.; 
Oskaloosa, Sioux City, and Toledo, Ia.; Pueblo, Col.; St. Charles, 
Mo. ; Pasadena, Cal. 


THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, and THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame. Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters of Mercy, 
Sisters of Charity, Sisters of the Presentation, Sisters of Providence, 
throughout New England, and elsewhere. 


THE NATIONAL COURSE 


is used with satisfaction in hundreds of leading places, such as 
Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Washington, Louisville, 
Toledo, Nashville, cte. 


THE CODA, 


the best and cheapest supplementary reading. Send for the list. 
In about a year there have been sold 250,000 copies. 


When in want o! Music Books or Charts, write to . 


CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York and Chicago. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR prong 
Entertainments and Exhibitions. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 15. 
Contains the latest Readings and Recitations. No one should be without all the numbcrs. 
“Tne best series of speakers published.”” 200 pages, each, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents 
Best Things from Best Authors, Vol. 5. 
This volume contains, with al! their attractive features, the lust three numbers of the Elocu- 
tionist’s Annuul, Nos. 13, and 15. 600 pages,cluth vioding, #2 1.50. 
{= For a limited time we are offering the full set of the serie, five vulumcs, Pit up in neat 
and durable boxes, at the special price of $5.00. The regular price would be $ 
Choice Dialogues. 
For School and Sucial Eatertainmenat. The dialogues in this hook have been specially pre- 
pared by a corps of abie «riters. Boards, 50 cents: paper, 30 cents. 


Choice Dialect. 


For reading uno recitation. 
dialects. Pure and refined. 200 pages. 


Cc Humor. 
hoice | and best book of humorous aw publisbe4. 
200 pages. Boards. 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 
Holiday Entertainments. 
Contains features adapted to Easter occasions, Decoration ey Fourth of July and all 
Holidays. Everything “oritten especially for this book. cents, paper, 30 cents. 


Sunday-School and Church Entertainments. 


Rev. Cecil Harper, A.M. Everything is new and fresv. Designed to meet i wants 
of all pate of Church and Sunday-School Entertainments, 200 pages. Boards, 50 cents; 
paper, 30 cents. 


Child’s Own Speaker. 
For children of five years. Boards, 25 cents; paper, 15 cents. 
Little People’s Speaker. 
For children of ten years. Boards, 25 cents: paper,)15 cents. 
Young Folks’ Recitations. 
For young people of 15 years. Boards, 25 cents; paper, 15 cents, 
Little People’s Dialogues. 
Everything bright and iresn. For children of five to ten years. Boards, 40 cents; paper, 25 cts. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 
New and original, For Young people of ten to 
Young Folks’ Entertainments. 
Con:ains a Tambourine Drill and Fan Drili, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Tableaux, etc. For 
i of five to fifteen years. Boards, 40 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


ee” The we books for sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or mailed, upon receipt of price, 
to eset ae United States or Canada. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF BLOCUTION & ORATORY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publication Department, CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 
AN EDUCATIONAL CLASSIC. NOW READY. 


The Philosophy of Education. 











Made up of Irish, poy German, French, Negro, and all other 
Buards, 50 cents ; paper, 30 cents. 


All coarseness carefully avoided. 


Ghee years. Boards, 40 cents; paper, 25 cts. 





By T. TA Revised and an Annotated by E. E. SHETB, Ph.D.. Principal of the Louisiana State 
“ ima” 1 vol., unique cloth binding, 396 pages. Price, $1.50 ; to teacbers, 1.20; by mail 7 
cents ra. 

T been a standard work (Gol, Barer strongly recommends tas one of 
teaching ts ie line with the New cue coe 2 seomeee as one of 
inne, Boake foe venssems wb 3 to words 6 fmt ad yh Ta 
i annotated a ot § - RF better. 

et maka es vakenbia, tharthe and Minn. have it. 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational - reche "28 Clinton Place, N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Co-operative Association. 

Prinocipalships filled by oo during th 

positions which they have filled will be given 
In ieteees Muskegon, $1100 

n Tiinois : Higbland ark, 







SOME HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIPS 


170 State 8t.. Chicago. 


later. 
ea Rapids, 


Three or my Aes vey pape we 
gave some 

tions filled by “ery A 
The following are some of the Hich Beboal 


e pest year (1887-1888;) A few Primary and Grammar 


; Albion, $1000; Reading, $800; Charlotte, 
3 — 1100 ; Hinsdale, ; Lena 
0 ; ‘Genoa, $850 











Tf you want a larger 


REGISTER EARLY salary or a change of 


MISS E. V. SHATTUCK, Prin. Primary Schocl, 


Flush .ng, N. Y., says :—l tuke Ly ao recom- 
mending the * Union Teachers’ Ai "10 all 
oroaghly re- 


teachers ome the services of a 
liable Lay Al t % in every respect just bat it 
is claimed to be. For honorable dealing, court- 
eous treatment ard satasfactory result under the 
manageme:tof Mr. Kerr, I believe the Agency 
is unsurpassed. Through this Agency I re- 
ceived, within two days, uffers of three excellent 
positions. I accepted the first—my present po- 
sition, and find it ver satisfactory. Send for 
ercular. Union Teachers’ Agency, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. 


DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION ? 


Register now. e want several hundred skilled 
=— for all pars of the Union. 

PR J. H. HACKENBERG, Principal a 
School. Hamburg, Pa.. says:— From 
knowledge, I do not hesitate to express m y high 
ap reciation of the sneerky, ability and good 
judgement with which the Pa Bd. Bureau is con- 
ducted. ortby and a4 3. teachers who in- 
trust their interests to it will not be disappointed.” 

Send for circulars. 

ret reer ay BYEBAU. 
L. B. LAND Allentown, Pa. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1S seadio Detiaian” BOSTON. or. Pate Many, 


Good teachers recommended +4 school officers. Good 
places for 8 on application. 














CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 





TEACHERS ! Our New School Aids will assist In con- 

ducting your schools in good quiet order. 
Each get contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and 
credit carls e y ed in sixty — colors 
apd motions; | “e per set $1; half set 108 janet eee 


pis ee he A. J. FOUGH & CO., WARREN, P 


a 





For la 
address 
uae Street, 

Manager. 


r salaries, or change of location 
eachers’ Co-operstive Association, 170 
Chicago, Ill, Orville Brewer, 





" na 
1000 ; Gimaan ; Metropotis, O00; Thy ii, $800 ; ; Delevan. 
1300; Lynden, So00: Griggsville, Ip Oaio: ena ae $11 ; Troy, $200 r, $600 ; 
aoas in Fails, $900. In Ky.: Paris, $1300; Paducah. $1000; Corydon . in ty “Tell city, 

; Attica, $1000 ; Butier, F : ndleton $600; Corydon, In Nebraska: Fremont, 

Minden, ; Nel gh, 720 5 Genva, $675: Wisner, $750. In Towa : Iowa Falls, $1100; 

wo Ry 750; engo ; Bentonsporte, $600; Gilman, $600; Monona ; Manchester, 

. In other States Wik., $1000; Le yoriaton ldabo, B  — Breesenridge, Minn.. 

700; Darlin % Wis.. yiooo: ; Buher, Minn. $800; Kasson, Minv., Elk River, Minn., $720; 

Hays, City, ola, Kas Kk Point, Dak., $700 : ostiend, Dak., $675; Prairie du 

¢, Wis. $650;'So. New Berlin i a? $700: Oly mpia, Wash. Terr., $720 ; Gainesville, Tex., $600. 

“Bend a lfor our book of testimonials from every part of “the United States, (not from 
teachers who have heard of us,) but trom teachers who have, every one, secured places through us. 

Address ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 

170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 

‘¢ IF T had not hap) yened to meet Mr. Bardeen at 

yw’s EXCH ae Madison, I s Mould not be teaching in New 

yA 4H to-day. "After I had been here a little while, 

oO Qa PP re — anew ~ _ - oe clases. as of 

Teachers’ Bureau. most important posit ons in the schou! ex- 

ton sorw emanate 

Professors, Teachers, Go ty u- | upon one, & m, and st pave him. An 

—_ etc., to Colleges, es ies and hour in Mr. rdeen's office gave us a better 

Churches. nographers. | selection than we could bave made in a month in 

~~ Ry any other way I know of. Some = of our 
Address (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, ae have registered in his mey, and 

329 Fifth Ave.. N.% | Many of them have obtained ¢ positions. 


Furt ore, our school has bought of him many 
hundred dollars worth of books and school sup- 


plies, always with ooteoeeteteeen Mere way.” 
So wrote to a friend, Feb. 1 . COOK, 
‘adam, N. Y. 


Rend for State Normal School, poled 
r new circular toC. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, P1i cipais, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every depart mentof insiruc- 
ton ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unicon Square, New York, 


The School and College Bureau, 


ELMHURST (CaIcaGgu), LLL. 


Good Teachers desiring to locate elsewhere 
are cordially invited to correspond with us, Our 
pian of carefully selecting teachers for their 
fatness, won for us a large and growing 
patronage among the best schools and colleges 
of the country. Send at once for circulars and 
blank. Mention N.Y. SCHOOL JUURNAL,. 

Address, C. J. ALBERT Manager, 


ELMHURST, ILL. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
ag = of both sexes, tor Universities, Col- 
leges. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 

noice schools carefully recommended to 
parents, felling and renting of school ag 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 
references a hed 

RIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


No Fee for Registration. « 


ect. Good Teachers—no others— ehwane' Centee. 
‘orm for stamp. RK. E. AVERY, American 
School Bureau, 2 West ith St., New YORK. 











Advuntages 
su ~ + gh = 





FOR READING CIRCLES. 


Songs of, American History. 
BUTTERWORTH, 
Author a % fir Zag Journeys.” 2d Edition. 


SENT ON RECEIPT | N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
OF $100. 


3 Somerset St., Bosto 





One Prize of $30 


and lubjest to publication. In order that there 


the decision is made. 


A Prize of $20 


September Ist.) 1. No report of a vacancy 


pote with the authori 
the time such report is bey 
report will not be counted. 
and the name of the one sending it 
dinate tions ( 
large city over a 100,000 will not be counted. 
A Prize of $10 


be sent to any one free on application. Address 


tothe Teacher find 
matical errors in our 


THREE PRIZES FOR TEACHERS. 


for the best Essay on the “ Work of Teachers’ Agencies, 
and the advantages they offer to the Profession.” The 
to contain not more than 4,000 words. All 


8 sent will be considered as ) one pean 
no chance for partiality teacher 


may 
sending manuscript must sign with a non-de plum and not disclose his or her identity till after 


to the one sending us the largest number of vacancies 

} robable vacancies for the present season (ending 
be counted which is not sent in time for us to cor- 

es before an elextion, That is if an election occurs within six days of 
we have not had time to recommend a teacher for the place) the 
. All information sent usin this way will be considered contide: 
will never be mentioned, 


mtial 
Reports of vacanies in Subor- 


and Grammar Grade) in such cities as Wodben New York, Chicago or any 


the largest number of Gram! 
»k of testimonials. A copy wil 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8T., CHICAGO. 








us the last year. 








IBO rC ae 
eachers TEA CHERS 
Elegant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 
paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand, Many Normal 
Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 
You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 
discount. Also large stock of books for Schoo! Libraries on hand, catalogue 


of the best 1,000 ready in September. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs.,{ 23 ,°@nten. F'ges, Nem pee. 


Prices 


Rage 
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Purity the Blood. 


We do not claim that Hood’s Sarsaparillaid the 
only medicine deserving public confidénée, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 
unequalled. The influence of the blood upon 
the health cannot be over-estimated. If it be 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
vy which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Beauty 


Skin & Scalp 
RestTorep 
& by The # 








NOTHIN G IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all com: ble to the CUTIOURA REMEDIEs in 
their marvellous peopecsee of cleansing, purify- 
indi disliaureng, iscbing, avaio nd pemple aeons 
ng,disfiguring, y an vy diseases 
of the skin, scalp ‘and Blood. with oss of hair. 

CuTIcuRA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier. internally, cureevery form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, 50c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, p Amy 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


§" Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oi 
2" _ skin prevented by ‘Combuna Boar.” ~ 4 
Duil Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses in- 


stantly relieved by the CurtcuRA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 2c. 


What Scott’s Emalsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks, 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 


Tux Catrrornta SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I eame to San 
Franciseo. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 











Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual mecting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& Sr. Sine RAILWAY, with choice of routes 
via Omaha or Kansas City in going and 
returning. Special Excursion Rates will 


be made from San Francisco to all points | house 


of interest in California, and to Alaska 
ard the Sandwich Islands. 

‘The people of California are prepared 
to give their guests a warm welcome, and 
this trip will be the event of a life-time. 

If you are desirous of securing inform- 
ation relative to the pommey please ad- 
dress, for iculars, A. V. H. Carpenter, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, 
Wis., or F. A. Miller, Assistant General 
eer Agent, 63 Clark St., Chicago, 
Il, 


EA CHERS?’ BOOKS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 
lescriptive cats: ma, ,Alse, catalogue 


—_ a) — 

ue free if you hool Libra- 
mention this paper. = = ea or dis- 
counts. Buy of us. 


_Largest stock ; larges' 
discounts; promptness. 

L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational) Pubs., 
e5E.Clinton Place, N.Y. 15: Wabash Av., Chicago, 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. | 


Making'thotdy is an occupation in which 
we all are anxious to be engaged. Many 
teachers would be glad of any opportunity 
to make — during the vacation time. 
These and ers desiring Meg ge 

e - 


will turn with interest to 
vertisement of the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany on another page of JOURNAL, 


which shows that agents are desired on 
the most profitable ternis for their indis- 

le works of reference, including 
i , Lippin- 
cott’s Gazetteer, Chambers’s Encyc ot 
dia (Household Edition), Lippincott’s Bio- 
speepical Dictionary, and other standard 
works. . 


The National Music Course is well- 
named, for it is rapidly coming to be na- 
tional in its popularity, and deservedly so. 
It is used with satisfaction in hun of 
ous places, such as Boston, New York, 
Brook yn, imore, Washington, Louis- 
ville, Toledo, Nashville, etc. Another 
ger ublication by the same house is 
e , excellent for sup tary 
—— Send for the list, In about a 

ear there have been sold 250,000 copies. 

hen in want of Music Books or Charts, 
write to Ginn & Company, Publishers, 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 


Have you any old school-books to sell? 
Or do you wantto buy? In either case do 
not forget that the Anderson School-Book 
Co., of 66 Duane St., New York, handles 
the most complete and miscellaneous stock 
of School and College Text Books, as to 
subjects and conditions, inthe U.S. Send 
them a list of any bg have to dispose of, 
giving the copyright date, and condition, 
whether new, shelf-worn, or second-hand, 
and they will make you an offer for them. 


A delightful book for Christians of all 
sects has lately been issued by Messrs. John 
Wiley & Sons. It is Francesca Alex- 
ander’s New Volume, Christ’s Folk in the 

Remini 


Apennines, ces of Her Friends 
Among the Tuscan Peasantry. Edited by 
John in. The Christian Intellin- 


gencer says: ‘‘ None, it seems to us, can 
read this beautiful volume without bein 
made more fit himself to be numbe 
among ‘Christ's . The book is 
worthy to become a religious classic.” The 
Boston Post says: ‘“‘It would be im- 
possible to convey to the the charm 
which is diffused through the small book.” 


Loolt Hert Fricy> 
Are you Sieh? 


Do you have pains about the chest and sides, 
and sometimes in the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy? 

Are-your eyes sunken? Do your hands and feet becomo 
cold and feel clammy? Have you a dry cough? Do you 
expectorate greenish colored matter? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tired all 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 
you have evil forebodings? Is there a giddiness, a sort of 
whirling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly ? 
Do your bowels become costive? Is your skin dry and hot 
at times? Is your blood thick and stagnant? Are the 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urine 
scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweet? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before 
the eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 
weakness? If you suffer from any of these symptoms, 
send me your name and I will send you, by mail, 


e Rorrle ad rt 
O1e Nee nomen FR EE 
Address, naming this paper, Prof. HART 212 F. 9th St., N. Y. 





And the Independent declares: “It will 
‘be a good’ day whéh bodks like this go in- 
to our Sunday-séhool libraries.” Readers 
of the best literature will be interested in 
this, and in two other charming books by 
the same author, The Story of Ida and 
Road-Side Songs of Tuscany. 


There are many devices for manifold 
copying now attracting the attention of 
teachers, students, writers, and other busy 
professional people. One of the best and 
most popular of these contrivances is The 
Edison Mimeograph, which Manifolds 
Au phic and Type-writer Letters ; 
Drawings, Music, etc., taking 3,000 copies 
from one stencil. The and the 
Superintendent of the St. Paul Board of 
Education, certify that the Edison Mimeo- 
graph, lately purchased, has during the 
short time of its use (about three wee ) in 
these offices, paid for its cost more than 
thrice over. jally do they find ita 
‘* great invention” ig, examination ques- 
tions in Algebra, thematics, Greek or 
other studies iring characters rarely 
found, even in the best stocked  eeorys 
offices, and declare thatthey would not be 
without it. 


All people who are interested in the best 
methods of edtivation, will be attracted by 
any book which bears the imprint of 
Messrs. Leach, Shéwell & Sanborn, as this 
has earned a reputation for issuing 
only the} best’ books. Their First Term’s 
Work in Reading, by Helen M. Cleve- 
land, is anew primer nicely illustrated, 
and well! worthy the attention of all pri- 
mary teachers. Two other books on 
a ae hess Essentials of : i oe 
metry, our place tables, an ells’ 
Plane » by Webster Wells, 
Prof. of ematics in Mass. Inst, of 
Technology. 


Rushing Success 
rewards those who take hold of our new 
mer Say aed B teach ayes at home and at- 
tend to it. ages, both sexes. uu are 
started free. No special ability or training 


. Allis and any one can pro’ 

er oo See rae [ft per hour and “i 7 s 
ro: or 

rapid and honorable inboby-aaking. Write 
and see. All will be put before you 
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A Y 
\ DU Haws 
SB) iF LR 
ZA be 
In the type of this line: more solid 


literature than any other magazine at $4.00—monthly, 
2288 pages a year, $1. number 10c, : 


| TBRARY.>-~. £ 
, MAGAZH 


“I do not know when my subscription to the 
LIBRARY MAGAZINE expires. Please renew it, 
Ido not intend it shall expire at all so long as 
4 Iam able to read.”—Pror. A. L. Perry, Author 
of Political Economy, etc., Williams College, 

**The LIBRARY MAGAZINE is the chef d’ euvre 
of the day for quality of selections, variety, and 
bulk. No magazine approaches it, price con- 
sidered. I never turn to it without surprise and 
delight.”—BisHorp Epw. WILSON, Metuchen, N.J. 

ALpEN Pustications are NOT sold by Booksellers—order 
direct. 84 page Catalogue of Choice Books sent free. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 
New York, 393 Pearl St,; Chicago, 218 Clark St. 
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a3 Sewing, Machine Free ! 


e want one person 







mr sabres 
ie ‘tured in 


all the a 
which have Rapiveal Before the — 
with the attachments, was solid 3 it mow sells for $50. Reader, 
itmay seem to you the most WO) PERFUL THLNG ON see 
but you can secure one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FRE 
vided your a comes in first, from oe pen fs frees 
will keep in your home ery show to those who call, 
elegant and unequaled art samples. We do not ask you to es 
these samples for more —~ two months, and then they becom 
property. samples are sent to you ABSOLU TELY 
FREE of cost. How cam we doll this’ ?—easily enough! We often 
$3,000 in trade from even a small place, 
fora month 
or two. We need one person in each loeality, all over the country, 
and take this means of securing them at once. Those who write to 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 
factured, and the finest assortment of works of art 
ever shown together in America. All particulars FREE by return 
mail. Write at once; a postal card on to write to us will cost 
you but one cent, after you know all, should yo conclude to go 
no further, Ms no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems, you need 
capital. free. ugusta. Maine, 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications. 


THE SCHOOL, IQUBNAL. 
6 large ekly, per year, $2.50 
THE aieswenar INSTITUTE 
AND PracricaL Teacner. Monthly, per yr. 1.25 
TREASURE-TROVE. 
An illus. paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 


Love’s Industrial Education. 
r2mo, cloth, 340 pages, 
Currie’s Early Education. 
16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1. 
The Reading Circle Library. 
No, 1. —— Studies for Teachers. 
“ 2, Froebel’s Autobiogra A 
* 4. Wilhelm’s Students’ slender, 
3- Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 
. Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Seeley’ s Grube’s Method of 
Teacuinc Aritumetic. (Nearly ready.) 





oe 
“ 


Patridge’s “ Bhs? Bas Methods. as 
Cloth, r2mo, 686 1.75 
Parker’s Talks on Tonbhane. 

loth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 
Shaw’ s National Question Bock. 

Cloth, 12mo, 356 pp. Vet, postpaid, 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
Tate’s Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 
Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 

ENCE AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 
Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 

vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.25 
Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each .15 
Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. .75 


Southwick’s Handy Helps. 
Reception Day. Six Nos. 
Song Treasures. A popular school 


music book. 68 pp. Bright, original music. .15 
Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books. .20 


20 cent. discount to pam ony 3 postage extra, 
(usually 10 per cent. of price) except those marked net, 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 





R. H’ MACY & C0, |::; 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St. 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT, 


at 74c., 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HANDMADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 86c. 


LINEN COODS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & GO. 
CURE we DEAF 


Fours Fa — ImPRO' 
ones Per tee a: tes 
store _ Tesrin whether 


evers or 
pete ee Invisib 
able, always in position. M 


versation, whi 
= tiectly, veWrite to F. HISUOX, Sf 
Broadway, a ~ 4 St. New York, 

of proofs FREE, 
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TO LADIES! |"s 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE. No Humbug. 


inducements ever offered. sind COFFERS, and secure 2 
as Ie ine 
ti or ‘ea 

ee id Band Rose Dinner Set, or Go! Band or Moss 








Lamp, 


We 


A 


GOMPANY} 


Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or 


No house can give the same 
stand atthe heed a 


Hs 


or 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANY 


' P.O. Box 289; 


31 & 33 Vesey St., Now York. 


**Oh,' Clara, 
gave me Ee pee pts ys, tee SA piano for Cahrist- 


mas!” 8St. Louis That | (enthusias- 
tically): ‘* Wasn't tha‘ lovely ! Did you 
get it in your stocking?’ 


Gentleman (in clothing store) ‘“I find 

that I have got to go to Montreal to-night, 
and I want a suit of clothes,” Clerk: 
“Yes, sir. You want a cut-away coat, I 
8’pose.” 
“You needn’t order me around, sir,” 
said the washerwoman. ‘I’m not the 
hired girl. It’s Bridget’s place to look 
after the milk. I’m the laun lady.” 
“That doesn’t scare me,” said the man. 
‘*T’m the milk gentleman, and I’m the P. 
W. G. R. K. of the U. O. G. G., and Most 
Eminent Past G. W. of the Ancient Order 
of M. X. Q. Z., and I want somebody to 
take this milk.” ‘‘ Yes, sir,” said the 
washerwoman, meekly, as she went to 
find a crock. 


A cat's esse ae Se Se eee 
midnight. e never made any examina- 
tion, but we are positive that its voice is 
about seventeen times larger at that hour 
than at any other period during the 
twenty-four. 


Bridget: ‘“‘ Enjoy slape, is it? How 
could I, I'd like yez to tell me. The minit 
I lay down I’m aslape, an’ the minit I'm 
awake I have to get up. Where's the 
time for enjoyin’ it to come in?” 


‘** There is always room at the top, youn 
man,” said the coal merchant to the 
who wanted to know if there was a place 
for him in the office. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve noticed 
that whenever I’ve seen your wagons 
by,” said the young man, But for all this 
evidence of his being a close observer, he 
did not get the job. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage 
rria Hire, and stop at the 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 

i Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

bp H per day, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Con vemences. 

Restaura. ts supplied with the best. Horsecars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to nil depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class notel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTAING SYRUP should al- 
ways be used for CHILDREN TEETHIN it 
sooTuss the « BLLD. TEAS the SUMS, Tost 
all pain, CURES WIND CC COLIC # is the BEST RE 
EDY FOR DIARRHEA. 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 


Johnson : ‘‘ Your brother is spending his 
winter in Florida, I believe. Health 
bad?” Jackson: ‘‘He’s there for econ- 
omy, not health.” Johnson : “‘ Economy ?” 


sx-| Jackson: “‘ Yes. He calculated that the 
eo in coal and Christmas presents 
woul y railroad fares both ways and 


put Seer in his pocket.” 


Visitor se convict) : ‘‘ What are you in 
for, my friend?” Convict: “I got ten 
years at hard labor for swindling.” Vis- 
itor: “‘Swindling is very bad. What 
labor do you have to do?” Convict: 
‘“*T'm in the shoe department, sir. I cut 
the pieces of pasteboard that are put be- 
tween the soles.” 


Mormon elder (to shoe dealer) : “‘ I want 


ase a pair of shoes for my wife.” Shoe 
* Yes, sir hat number, 
lease?” ae Peed ‘* Seventeen.” 
hoe dealer: “‘Seventeen? Great Brig- 


ham, sir, we haven’t shoes that large!” 
Mormon elder (ste sternly): ‘‘I’m not speak- 
ing of the number of the shoes, sir, but of 
the number of the wife.” 


March April a 
Are the months in which to the blood, as 
the system is now most suscep ibe benefit from 
medicine. Hence now is the time to take Hood's 
a medicine y adapted for 
urative powers. 


la, 
the p possessing peculiar c 
lt wpa er impurity from the blood, and also 
gives it vitality and richness. It creates an ap- 
peti tones tes the liver, 
ot ot sy, The testimon % nai oe 
. y. 
the benefit derived from Hood's By 
Mt. . convinee everybody it is 
oar the best blood puritier pid. 


Oliver’ Wendell Holmes used to be an 
amateur pher. When he pre- 
sented a etn w tind. he wrote on 
the back of it : *‘ Taken by 0. W. Holmes 
and Sun.” 


** Johnny,” said the minister, rather se- 
verely, ‘‘ do you chew tobacco ?” 
es, sir,” was the reply, “but I’m 
clean out just now ; Jimmy Brown’s got 
some, though.” 





0 You erg orp m rarer d 
at work for us than at 
Either sex; 
Gt er 86;  outas rs 





Best of All 


Cough medicines, Ayer’s Cherry Pee 
toral is in greater demand than ever. 
No preparation for Throat and Lung 
Troubles is so prompt in its effects, so 
agreeable to the taste, and so widely 
known, as this. It is the family medi- 
cine in thousands of households. 


“T have suffered for years from a 
bronchial trouble that, whenever I take 
cold or am exposed to inclement weath- 
er, shows itself by a very annoying 
tickling sensation in the throat and by 
difficulty in breathing. I have tried a 
great many remedies, but none does so 
well as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral which 
always gives prompt relief in returns of 
my old complaint.” — Ernest A. Hepler, 
Inspector of Public Roads, Parish Ter- 
re Bonne, La. 

“TI consider Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral a 
most important remedy 


For Home Use. 
I have tested its curative power,in my 


family, many times during the past 
thirty years, and have never known it 


to fail. It will relieve the most serious 
affections of the throat and lungs, 
whether in children or adults.”” — Mrs. 


E. G. Edgerly, Council Blufts, Iowa. 


“Twenty years ago. I was troubled 
with a disease of the lungs. Doctors 
afforded me no relief and considered 
my case hopeless. I then began to use 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and, before I 
had finished one bottle, found relief. I 
continued to take this medicine until a 
cure was effected. I believe that Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral saved my life.”’— 
Samuel Griggs, Waukegan, Lil. 

* Six J ny ago I contracted a severe 
cold, lich settled on my lungs and 
soon developed all the alarming symp- 
toms of Consumption. I had a cough, 
night sweats, bleeding of the lungs, 
pains in chest and sides, and was so 
rostrated as to be confined to my 
Bed most of the time. After trying 
various prescriptions, without benefit, 
my physician finally determined to give 
me Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I took it, 
and the effect was magical. I seemed 
to rally from the first dose of this 
medicine, and, after using only three 
bottles, am as well and sound as ever.”’ 


— Rodney Johnson, Springfield, Ill. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggiats. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





OPENING OF THE 


“CANTA FE ROUTE.” 


Passenger Trains Running Daily 
Between Chicago and Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, via Joliet, Streator 
and Galesburg: 





mOn January first, 1888, the Chicago, 
Santa Fé & California Railw ay ran its first 
trains between Chicago and Fort Madi- 
son, opening» for passenger and freight 
traffic in a quite manner—a railway that, 
when completed to Kansas City, will be 
one of the most important thoroughfares 
in the West. The line passes through an 
old and well settled section of Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri, but having been de- 
signed and laid for the purpose of giving 
a direct line between Chicago and Kansas 
City, it bears neither to one side nor the 
other in search of large towns, but takes 
in those that lie immediately on the track 
of an almost air line. 

When the road is completed it will re- 
duce the distance between Chicago and 
Kansas City fully thirty miles, and 


to! when the official measurement is made it 


will probably be found to have reduced it 
still more. 





Ide 

















T= publishers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do.not take it, and who would 
«| be ikely to be “interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies, 
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Volume V.—International Education Series. 
Edited by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 





Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample notes by 


w. N. HAILMANN, 


A.M., 


Superintendent of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 


A Complete presentation of the principles of the New Education in all of its phases, particularly 
with reference to early child-culture in home, kindergarten, and school. 


PRICE, $1.50. 
Mailed, post-paid, on a of price. Special terms will be made on class-supplies. Send for 


full descriptive circulars, etc 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


March 10, 1888. 








SOME EXCELLENT BOOKS 


OF PERMANENT VALUE ‘AT wo. REDUCED PRICE, TO MAKE ROOM FOR 


LIMITED ‘SUPPLY ONLY. 


HE Gahrsiiiiies ‘EXHIBITION, By J. 

Doemas STEELE, Ph.D, re Pe on eee Oneere, 

Bngravinge’ Toned paper, anew edge. Pa 
vings, Ton per, , 4 ice, 
50c. (Special to teachers, 14c.) 
IL. 

CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE CEN. 
TEeNNIAL EXHIBITION, By Gen. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pb.D., LL.D. Cnief 

of the Bureau of Awards. Stiff paper Covers, 68 
pages, Large Svo., tinted paper. Price, 50c. 
(Special to teachers, 14c.) 


NOT TO BE REPLENISHED. 
Ti 


RACTICAL WORK OF PAINTING, By 
PHILIP GILBERT a -—%- Editor of the 
London Portfolio. Paper, 8vo. Price, 50c, 

yew to o tenchtes 14c.) any one interested 
in Art, this book is invaiuable. 


Iv. 

ODERN SCHOOLS OF ART, By PHILP 
GILBERT HAMERTON. Paper, 8vo. Price, 
50c. (Special to teachers, 14c.) These are 

admirable notes on most interesting subjects Dy 
the ablest art critic in the world. 





These books are not for sale by booksellers at special prices, but will be f: rded by mail, t- 
of receipt of price, by the publish hers. _ < = 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 


113 William Street, New York. 





ECLECTIC SERIES, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITION OF ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF THE CON- 


STITUTION. 


the Duties, Obligations and Rights of Citizenship. 


A Manual of the Constitution of the United w7) iat the instruction of American Youth in 


New Edition, Revised to date by the Author, a aa 
college grades; re-set entire and printed from new type. 


fF en LL.D, 5 ae Bp Onieoe, 
adapted to gram -schoo!] an 
12mo., 408 pp., $1.00. 0. By mail, $1.17. 


McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
For THIRD READER GRADE: Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred. 208 pp., full cloth. 


Introcuction and sample copy pric 


e. 
For FourTH READER GRADE: Living Creatures of Water, Land amd Air. 208 pp., full cloth. 


Introduction und sample copy price, 50c. (Nearly 
These 


y.) 
ks are liberally and accurately flucroted The designs were drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for the iessons they illustrate, and include actual portraits of many famous animals, - 


The field of natural history is ap 


roached by simple description and anecdote. The interest in 


reading is awakened by addressing the universa lover of living creatures, and habits of observation 
are cultivated by pointing out likenesses and differences in the forms and adaptations of animals. 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0., New York, Boston. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





BUTLER'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER'S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





Write for Specimen Pages. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New Yerk. 





THREE NEW BOOKS. 





First Term’s Work in 
Reading. 
By HELEN M. CLEVELAND. 
A new Primer nicely illustrated. 
Sample copy by mail 10 Cents. 





Well’s Essentials ot 
Trigonometry. with Four 
Place ables; $1.08. And, 

Well’s Plane Trigono- 


metry. 75 cts. By Webster Wells, 
Prof. of Mathematics in Mass. Inst. of Technology 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 


743 Broadway, New York. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL 


—AND— 


HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and 1,000 Important points in each set. 


Cover the 


whole field of Geography and U. 8. History. Unequaled in prepar- 
ing Teachers and Advanced Scholars quickly for examination in 


above branches. 
our liberal terms to agents. 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE, Fountain Park, O. 





First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


By Pac. BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of f Pomentary Science 
possible in The Common Sc! 
*,*Price List and pemlanngae tain 
application. 
a3 B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Publishers of School and College Text- my etc. 
Dealers in Scbool Stationery and Supplies. 





Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustra- 
ted ; writven by one who is in the met ical work 
of teaching ? f so, send One Do 


GEO. SHERWOOD & ath 
307 and 308 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
and they will send to you Apsre G. HALL’s 


. Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 





“ A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


A new work by the greatest living Historian, 
JAMES G. BLAINE, 


master! its on the vital issues 
4 Firet edition a tat large one) 


Of the past and. present. 
all sold, 2d edition ready. 
eu Heliable gee mane employed on com 
eg Ror ee 
= A MING IN WITH A Rusx! 

Son HENRY Ima, FUBLINNENG OR, Seowem, Ce. 


Elocution—Voice Training “8: 


and lung strengthening by 2 system 
gymnastic. 


—_e ADELE RANKIN, 
a teacher of wide experience in Boston, Chicago 
Utica, ££; Buffalo, end Colum will 
ae lessons st. di Bast Street, New Youk. 
uesdays and T Ly totes oolook. Call 
or cend for testimonials. 








P¥municening with 


JOURNAL when com- 


CYCLOPA:DIAS. 


Every school board should avail themselves of 
the present opportunity to place a set of JOH N- 
SON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPZDIA, 
(revised edition.) in the school library for the 
use of all the pupils. It will aid them in their 
studies, encourage them to make progress, and be 
a benefit to thecommunity. Every library should 
have a set of these works, so complete, so fresh, 
80 late. Let it be known that our citizens appre 
ciate good reading matter, and are willing to en- 
courage a laudable enterprise by subscribing for 
the best, the cheapest, the latest Cyclopeedia extant, 

A.J. JOHNSON &CO., 
11 Great Jones St., 
(SEND FOR CIRCULARS.) New York. 


MUSIC IN THE SPRING. 


—— 01 








There are yet some months of cool weather in 
which to prepare and practice music for the con- 
cluding concerts and festivals of the season. 


It is quite time to send for 

our complete and rich lists of EASTER MUSIC 
Now let girls and bo ractice the 

sweet atae.. a 8 o NATURE 

vr FORtST UBT BA)DD or MERRY 

COMPANY or NEW? FLORA'S FESTIVAL, 

each 40 cents, or $3.60 per dozen. 


Pupils of the her schools will like DRESS 
REHKARSAL ( wa. or $4.50 pex dosi, NEW 
FLOWER QUEEN «ai cts., or $5.40 a or 
HAY-MAKGKS ($1 or $9.00 per 


Fine Cantatas of moderate difficul 
are HELROKS OF "76 ($1.00). 


sof oo 


AND EL*A (75 cts.), —— PHS FONDAGE Tn 


ice 00), BEBCOOA: (65. 6 cts.) ‘H AND BOA 

NS ESPERUS (35 ots). 
fan ‘ant USINA we cts.), BATTLE 
HUNS (80 cts.) Send for lists. 


For Male Quartets and Choruses. 


piANGERFESE ($1.38), MALE VOICE GLEE 

$1.00), nme MERSO: ON’s QUARCETS 
AND OH cts.), ERSON’S 
MALE oneeu ‘GEMe ($1.00). 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM, 
CulILeaEnys mete Pa bn. M. B.C. Sete. 
~  piackboard Ex : Rxeretees, ete., for Primary 
Scnools, rgartens. 1 Vol., 1émo, boards. Price. 
4 
EXHIBITION nes, Tableau, © Mrs. M.. BR. C. Slade, 
ises, pted to schol lars in tbe Comm: 
Gramma =. © and High & School. 1 vol., 16mo, sw 
ice, 
PLEASANT TIMES. Marion W: 
By oe Waren 


DIALOGUES. By ©. Co. M. M. Barrows. 
27 Dialogues, new and original; 














lvol., rae — 


NOAL ot GYMNASTIO EXERCISES. 
Supervisor of Boston Schools 


weiss tase | Ree et ene SONGS AND 
714 36. Written and Co by Mrs. Louise 
Pollock, Principal of National Kin 


Normal 
a Scam D.C. 1 vol, 16mo, boards: 
ARADES AND PANTOMIMES. For 
School and Home Heterteinenent, with additions by 
0 . . 50 cts. 
School and 
Home with additions by Oliver Optic. 1 vol, 16mo 
+ * ‘Any ef tab above sont by mail, postage paid on 
receipt of price. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & OO., 
55 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


HOLRET NEW Reewwe. 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING co., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
5 Somerset 8t., Boston. 











THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0. 


DEALERS IN 
oaeen = “Books, “Dra Models, 
and Artists’ Mater 
Prang’s American Text-RBooks on Art Edu- 
cation.  ALs0 MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
OH SPECIAL 
Theee MODELS have wbeen 8 postal woo for the 
teaching of Form and D on a Prim ened G 
mar Schools. They con: tof 
arranged in a carefully grad 
the FC and 
furoished at the at ible prices. 
been ad by the leading cities of the country, and 
are absolu to the correct 
bo newt A > gay stage, and especially 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


7 Park Strect, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 


(Astor Place, New York.) 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
FRANCESCA ALEXANDER’S NEW VOL- 
UME. 

CHRIST’S FOLK IN THE APEN- 
NINES. 


Reminiscences of Her Friends Among the Tuscan 

Francesca Alexander. Edited 
I. The Peace of Polis- 
I. The Mother of he 








12mo, COUCH Grrtre, WOE. 0... ccccccccc ss 1.25 

“None, it seems to us, can read this beautiful 
volume e without beir tenae more fit himself to be 
numbered among ‘Christ’s Folk.’ The book is 
worthy to become a religious classic. "—Christian 


rtelligencer. 

“It would be im ible to convey to the page 

the charm which diffused through the pm 4 
k, but a word or two about some of those 

whose simple lives illuminate this may serve to in- 

dicate its beauty,” etc.—Boston Post. 

“Tt will be a day when books like this Bo 
into our Sunday-school libraries.”"—N. Y. In- 
dependent. 

AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE STORY OF IDA. 


By Francesca Alexander, with Preface by John 
Ruskin. LIlustrated, with sapere ete 


12mo, laid paper, eae 

12mo, laid paper, cloth extra. ............... 75 

4to, heavy paper, cloth extra...............-- $1.50 
* Here is a real of human life seen in the 


light that eer en sent for it.”.—John Ruskin. 
ROAD-SIDE SONGS OF TUSCANY. 


By Miss Francesca Alexander. With 20 plates. 
Edited d by John i Ruskin. 8vo, cloth extra. $3.50 


DITTO 

DITTO, ditto. CH EAPER EDITION. 
Without plates. Tmo, cloth.... .._....... 1.50 
“Tt is to honor of the heart of John Ruskin, 
which tho great in its love of Art, is greater in 

its love of Nature and Humanity, that it Pishe who 

first appreciates the devoted la’ or of Miss 

ander, and gives it the power of his approv: 

Boston Globe. 





'|SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

biving Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


** Collier’s Histories,” 








AND 
* World at Home Helen 
dees and. contains will be sent Five 00 any @ 


and ogbeains a were rgpor ion of boo 
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